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Bo houses appreciate more and more the 


value of the Ediphone because it avoids office 
jams and peak loads of dictation. With an Ediphone 
at his desk, an executive can speak his mind any time. 
His secretary relieved of interruption from her own 
work gains a new freedom of action which is certain 


to increase her value. 


That is why Ediphone Instruction has become an 
essential part of secretarial training in well organized 
Business School courses and why graduates welcome 


the assistance that the Ediphone can give them. 
Write for the interesting booklet, “Getting Action.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
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Open LETTER 
“Be Thrifty with Time” 


Dear Colleagues: 
Snap your shorthand classes into SPEEDWRITING because of its practical 
efficiency. It is the only natural and logical system to use. Promote classes 
for secretarial work—Secretaries rule the world today—in politics, business, 
industry and finance. 


Here’s a fact—the quicker the course can be completed, the sooner the student 
can get into a paying position, the better he (or she) will be satisfied with his 
training. Ambitious people today are looking for time-saving methods as 
well as gainful results. Be thrifty with time! 


SPEEDWRITING is to the old shorthand (however honored its antiquity ) 

as the speedy motor car is to the horse-drawn buggy of yesterday. Thousands, 
nay millions of people gave up perfectly good vehicles to avail themselves of 
a staunch motor car, because they wanted speed. Let your mind travel in 


the SPEEDWRITING way. 


SPEEDWRITING is opportunity. The net result is a svstem of shorthand 
that can be acquired by anybody, applied readily, and read immediately. We 
have demonstrated in our own school that students will pay. cheerfully, an 
advanced price for training in SPEEDWRITING because they are thrifty of 
time. 


Our special correspondence course does the work. A teacher so trained for a 

business college in Vermont finished the work in four weeks, and with a speed 
of 120 words a minute.* She is now successfully engaged in teaching 

SPEEDWRITING. 


Speed up your classroom methods—give your students the chance to win ere 
they are fatigued by a too protracted mental effort. 


Take council of your hopes—choose the new way, which is SPEEDWRIT- 
ING, Enroll a teacher now for special training. Send for list of texts. 
Ascertain facts. 
Very truly yours, 
* Name on request. BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 


Send for SPEEDWRITING, INC., Dept. BG-1436 
“THE PROVING GROUND” 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


READ IT NOW Please send us copy of “THE PROVING GROUND”, 
Price list of texts, and teacher's enrollment form. 
you'll find it Vitally Interesting 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 


Dept. BG-1436 
200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wie HAGE Students 
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M ay, 


Your Students Can Overcome 


Habitual Errors With— 


[==] | Applied English Essentials 


and Applied Punctuation 


By Charles G. Reigner 


These two books were planned to help your students 
overcome one of the greatest handicaps to educational 
‘ progress—unthinking, habitual errors in English. 


It’s discouraging, isn’t it, to teach the fundamentals 
* of correct writing and speaking and then see your 
pupils make as many—and as serious—mistakes as 


before? 


Applied English Essentials and Applied Punctuation 
give all the instructions necessary for simple and cor- 
rect writing, and—most important—they provide the 


practice which drives those instructions home. There C 
is no time lost in reading long explanations—no waste , 
motion in useless copying. Every minute goes into kind 
study and drill. Your pupils learn to do the right thing hen a 
as habitually as they once did the wrong thing. Th | 
Inspect these books for your pupils’ use! Write us busir 
on your school letterhead, giving the name of the text less 2 
your classes are using and the number of your pupils. — 
Copies will then be sent for examination. For reference BB epi 
or library use, Applied Punctuation will be sent for it 
50c. and Applied English Essentials for $1.00, all B Is yo 
’ carrying charges prepaid. your 
quiet 
Write for The Rowe Budget. It is free. him 1 


THe H. M. Rowe Company Rei 


Educational Publishers Since 1894 


624 North Gilmor Street 
BALTIMORE — MARYLAND ee REMIN 


‘Rowe Books Are Good Books and Rowe Service is Good Service” 
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schools should 
equip with 


Remincton 


CHOOLS are training grounds for business. Whenever busi- 
ness universally adopts a product as superior to others of its 
kind, schools must adopt it and teach its use or their equipment 
becomes antiquated. 


The Remington Noiseless marks a new era in typewriters. The 

business world has been quick to see its advantages of silent effort- 

less action. In New York’s financial district alone 28,000 Noise- 

less Typewriters are in use. Eventually Remington Noiseless will aX 
replace all other typewriters. 

Is your school in step with the trend of the times? If not, call 

your local Remington Rand man. He’ll demonstrate this quick, 

quiet machine without obligation at your convenience. Call on 

him today! 


| Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


REMINGTON KARDEX RAND SAFE-CABINET BAKER-VAWTER 


KALAMAZOO POWERS DALTON LINE-A-TIME LIBRARY BUREAU a 
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ANNOUNCING 


New Teaching Helps 


avatlable to schools using 


L C Smith or Corona Typewriters 


Every YEAR the L C Smith & Corona 


School Department renders valuable aid to schools where 


typewriting is taught. 


Every year, hundreds of vocational, high and commer- 


cial schools receive free and without obligation the various 


teaching helps, typing tests, student practice material, etc., 


prepared by the School Department. 


The Department’s latest help is an objective test on 


“The Parts of the Business Letter.” Nearly 50,000 free 


copies have been sent out since the first of the year. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Something New! 


RE YOU TRYING TO TEACH INDEXING AND FILING 
along with Dictaphone, Machine Calculating and other commer- 
cial Laboratory subjects? 


IT CAN BE DONE, but only by the Job Sheet Supervised Study 
plan. 


The same success obtained by the well known “Y AND E” CLASS 
INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE PLAN for teaching Indexing 
and Filing is assured with THE NEW “Y AND E” JOB SHEETS 
for Supervised Study and Practice. 


Complete checking charts reduce the grading time of the instructor 
to a minimum. 


Write for a sample Job Sheet and full information. 


YAWMAN4NDFRBE MFG.@. 
School Service Department 
35 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Specialists for Twenty-five Years 


er a quarter of a century, we have specialized in the publication of 
commercial textbooks, and we have seen great changes in commercial 
education since our company was first organized in 1904. 


NOW the curriculum includes, in addi- 
tion, junior business training, busi- 
ness English, business law, business 
administration, economics, account- 
ing, economic geography, advertis- 
ing, and salesmanship. 

NOW a commercial course is offered in 


the high school of practically every 
city in the United States. 


THEN the commercial curriculum was 
rather narrow in scope and was 
largely confined to the subjects of 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, and pen- 
manship. 


THEN the teaching of commercial sub- 
jects was confined largely to the pri- 
vate business schools. 

NOW practically every university and 
college of importance in the United 
States is offering a course in com- 
merce. 


NOW there are at least 150 schools 
offering commercial teacher training 
courses. 


NOW in most of the larger cities there 
is a supervisor or director of com- 
mercial education. 


THEN there were not a dozen universi- 
ties and colleges in the United States 
offering courses in commerce. 


THEN there were no recognized com- 
mercial teacher training schools in 
the United States. 


THEN there was not a single city 
supervisor of commercial education 
in the United States. 


From the time of its organization, it has been the policy of this com- 
pany to adapt its publications to the progress made in commercial educa- 
tional theory and practice. As new subjects have been added to the curricu- 
lum, we have published textbooks by recognized authorities on these sub- 
jects. As newer methods of teaching have been advocated by educational 
authorities, our books have been revised to conform with the newer ideas. 


If you are planning on broadening your course of study, or if you de- 
sire to use commercial textbooks which harmonize with the newer ideas in 
commercial education, write us for information regarding our commercial 
publications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 


Publishers of 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 


New York San Francisco 


Cincinnati Chicago 
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Filing taught easily quickly 
by this new method 


il 


HE Library Bureau Practice Meth- 

od of teaching filing consists of 
fully illustrated text book, miniature 
practice outfits, and a teacher’s key, 
providing answers to every question 
in the text. Lesson correction becomes 
classroom work . . . no need for after 


Special Introductory Offer 


Outfit containstextbook, miniature 
th You should know more about this 
letters, cards and guides, cross refer- 

quick, easy course in filing recommend- 


ence sheets, 2 wooden trays and one : 
direct alphabetical miniature outfit. ed by schools and experts. Mail the 


Fora limited time $5.35 plus postage. coupon today! 


Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION, 

Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send complete information on L. B. Practice Method of Teaching Filing in a course 
of (20, 40, 80) periods. 


Name 


School Street 


City & State 
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A Writing Machine 


WITHOUT 


Typewriter 
Limitations 


The 
Varityper 


Lends FORCE and 
DISTINCTION to 


Your Letters’ 


What it does! 


The VARITYPER is a writing machine - — — and more! 


It is a writing machine that writes with TYPE-S! (pturat) Helping to develop the 
It ie a machine that writes any and all LANGUAGES! talents of your students ave 


Tt is a mechine that writes the SYMBOLS of SCIENCE! 


It is like a typewriter in appearance and operation- ; 
BUT = KITHOUT TYPEWRITER LIMITATIONS - Because your duties 
IT HAS:- 
VARHAELE TYPE:  VARIAPRLE SPACING: VARIABLE IMPRESSION: Enabling your students to 
In effect the VARITYPER is » whole battery o e- 
writers consolidated into one ane ines develop, for themselves, the 


The VARITYPER is a machine for: 


instinct for turning out 


the Modern Office,where it 


De better work, ZS the purposeful 


artmemt, where it 
r 


reduces the site, of large reports and duty of the VARITYPER. 


the Bngincoring -De artment, where it 
eliminates han “ieltering on charts, 
maps, Grawings and blue-prints,. 


"punch® toryour copy and’ THE INCREASING USE OF THE 


business getting circulars and letters. 


— VARITYPER FOR BUSINESS IS 
The VARITYPER for:e- AMAZING! 
-riests ~scorders 
THE CALL FOR OPERATORS GROWS 
Teologists IN PROPORTION 


Your name on the coupon below will bring you, 


without obligation, a comprehensive and easily pawn 
understandable booklet on the why and where- and 
il 

fore of the VARITYPER. Pei INCORPORATED 


2 Lafayette St. 
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The complete contents of this issue are copyright. Reproduction of any article therein is forbidden withcut special permission. 


MONTHLY maga- 

zine devoted en- 
tirely to business edu- 
cation in its every phase. 
Its purpose is to dissemi- 
nate the news of the 
field; to record activities 
therein, both  institu- 
tional individual; 
to discuss independently 
the many educational 
and administrative prob- 
lems demanding solution; 
to provide an unbiased 
medium for exchange of 
thought and_ views 
among all those engaged 
in business education; to 
advance, advocate and 
explore anything which 
in its judgment would 
serve the best interests 
of commercial education 
and promote the prog- 
ress and welfare thereof. 


Subscription Rates: 
payable in advance, $2 a year, 
$3 for two years, 25 cents a 
single copy. Remittances may 
be made by check, postoffice 
or express money order, 
United States postage stamps 
or currency, if sent by regis- 
tered mail. 


Changes of address: 
In ordering change of mailing 
address it is necessary to no- 
tify us as promptly as pos- 
sible, giving both the old and 


new addresses. 


Contributions 


are invited on any topic of in- 
terest to our readers, but un- 
accepted manuscripts will not 
be returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Accepted 
manuscripts will be paid for 
at regular space rates unless 
otherwise arranged for. 


Advertising Rates 
given upon application. 
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dene’; 
even tension 
are sold every year | 
business organi- 
zations use it. 
\ \ ) HEN you think of all the ty pe- Bus 
writers and fountain pens used olin 
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our sale of steel pens increases every year! _ oo 
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In Our Opinion 


S we read of the 
conventions of 
commercial teach - 
ers held in North Car- 
olina, Michigan, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Lowa and 
New York, the fact is borne in upon us that in all parts 
of the country the teachers of business subjects are 
demonstrating a professional spirit that is worthy of 
comniendation and emulation. 

In all our large centers of population are found well- 
organized groups of commercial teachers meeting under 
able Icadership to discuss progressive developments in 
the field of education. When the programs of these 
meetings are examined, it can be seen that the teachers 
of business subjects are not only applying the best in 
modern teaching principles but are contributing their 
share to the store of educational knowledge. 

The ieeling of worthwhile work accomplished by 
these teacher organizations and the high standards they 
have developed should make every teacher of commer- 
cial subjects proud of the work he is doing. 


UR collegi- 

ate schools of 
business have passed 
through the first stage 
of their development. They have proved that there is 
a real demand for education in business and that the 
material exists for giving business courses a sound 
educational content. 

But having “put” business courses into the college 
curriculum it now devolves upon the administration to 
adjust them to the established order of things, or as- 
similate them. To this end, having worked out a phi- 
losophy of commercial education, universities through- 
out the country have laid plans and prepared structures 
more or less complete for graduate schools of business 
administration, business research departments and 
schools of commerce, accounts, finance and marketing. 

Physically the School of Commerce has arrived. It 
now has the problem of squaring its subject content, 
its methods and objectives, with the scientific and 
scholarly standards of educators, as well as the problem 
of meeting the utilitarian demands of practical busi- 
ness men. 


Teacher Groups in 
Business Education 


Business Courses in 
College Curriculum 


HE satisfac- 
tory educational 
results of private 
business schools in this 
country have from the very beginning been directly 


Selecting Good 
Teachers 


traceable to the ability, loyalty and unusual character of 
private business school teachers. 

These teachers ‘are earnest, enthusiastic and hard 
working persons. They get results many times under 
very difficult conditions. But why are these teachers 
successful from the standpoint of educational results ? 
Are they rated “good” because of their training, or is it 
because’ of their educational background and experi- 
ence? 

The major reason back of the success of these teach- 
ers is probably the fact that they are carefully selected. 
In the early days when the business school wanted a 
teacher it turned to its student body from which the 
principal, after a conference with the faculty, selected 
for the job the best qualified student in the school. And 
in order for one to qualify he had to have good native 
ability, initiative, interest in the schoo! and people, re- 
sponsibility and a willingness to work. 

This process of selection naturally developed unusual 
teachers, and this method should not be discontinued 
because of the additional educational qualifications now 
required of private business school teachers. 

Many private business schools have large numbers 
of students who have the necessary educational back- 
ground. Are we not missing an opportunity to obtain 
superior teachers if we do not tise this method of se- 
lecting from the student body the interested person 


of high native ability ? 
A Clinical Education enlight- 

ened employer and 
the development of 


In Continuation 
Schools personnel departments 
Where 


in business have brought signs of progress. 
business once criticized the education of the commer- 
cial worker by resorting to generalities it now renders 
its judgment in concrete terms. This shows an under- 
standing and wider use of occupational analyses and 
job specifications. 

Specific deficiencies of the worker are found out and 
educational remedies to improve him are suggested or 
recommended by the employers. In some business es- 
tablishments this remedial education is offered on the 
premises. In many others it is not. Where it is not, 
public extension institutions, such as continuation or 
part-time schools and evening schools, are recom- 
mended. 

This tendency to find out the specific weakness of the 
workers is of particular significance to the continuation 
schools, for when the employer states that the worker is 
deficient in arithmetic he thinks of some particular 
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process in arithnietic connected with the worker’s job; 
when he speaks of the worker’s deficiency in business 
English he thinks of specific situations where this busi- 
ness English is used or is needed; when there is de- 
ficiency in spelling he thinks of a specific situation; 
where spelling enters into the business activity of the 
worker he thinks of a deficiency in vocabulary in terms 
of legal phraseology, or perhaps an insurance or a brok- 
erage vocabulary ; when he speaks of a deficiency in the 
use of office machines he thinks of certain specific sit- 
uations where office machines are used in connection 
with certain operations in the business. 

~he continuation schools must take cognizance of 
these deficiencies of the worker, as discovered and 
found out by the employer, and provide such instruc- 
tion as will overcome them. This means short unit 
courses. This means further study of occupational 
analyses. This means cooperation with the employer. 
This means constant check-up of the school work with 
the business work. 

Here is a worthy challenge to the continuation and 
evening schools. 


HE best practice of 

the profession of 
business education ad- 
vantage in our com- 
plex, rapidly changing modern civilization demands 
continued study throughout our professional life. In 
the field of education as a method of adjustment of 
ourselves to our environment and of our environment 
to ourselves, we must constantly study the practical 
solution of problems that new conditions of living con- 
tinually create. 


Summer School 
Opportunities 


The factor of extensive specialization in business, jj 
exa.nple, has given rise to the involved problem of ¢ 
differentiation of business curricula, and to the intrig 
problem of the articulation of the nunierous specializ 
units of these curricula. Likewise, the rapid expansj 
of the student enrollment in our public high schog 
and in our collegiate schools of business has originay 
difficult problems of teaching materials, methods, a 
administration, 

As a result of the imperative need to seek solutiy 
for these and many other baffling problems of adju 
ment, the professionalization of business education 
making marked progress in terms of business teache 
training opportunities in all sections of this count 
Witness the multitude of 1929 summer school adva 
tages that are listed on pages 33-35-37 of this magazi 
and which are available to business teachers, supe 
visors and administrators for their professional i 
provement. 

It is estimated that approximately 25 per cent of ¢ 
teachers of the American secondary school system wi 
attend the forthcoming summer schools. What will} 
the proportionate number of business teachers wh 
will attend? Will at least one out of every four teag 
ers of your school attend? Fifteen states now requ 
four years of normal-school or college-grade_ prepar 
tion beyond approved high-school graduation for th 
certification of their business teachers. Twenty-seve 
additional states report a definite trend toward that x 
quirement. To what extent will the business teachej 
of America take advantage of the 1929 summer schoi 
opportunities for professional improvement ? 


resentative of all phases of business education. 


The Journal of Business Education calls your attention 
to its new Editorial Board 


These educators, who serve as advisers on all educational material published in this magazine, are rep- 
They bring to teachers the views and opinions of prog- 


ress in education from all sections of the country. 


Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Principal, 


J. Evan Armstrong, President, 


Armstrong College of Business Adminis- 


stration, 
Berkeley, California. 


Albert E. Bullock, ‘ : 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 

Assistant Professor of Commerce and 
Education, 

University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, Iowa. 


Seth B. Carkin, President, 
Packard Commercial School, 
New York City. 


L. Gilbert Dake, 

Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Department of Public Schools, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


Bruce F. Gates, President, 
Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Mrs. Edith Joynes, 
Maury High School, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


Dr. Roy B. Kester, 
Professor of Accounting, 
Columbia University, 
School of Business, 
New York City. 


Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 

Chief, Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 


John G. Kirk, 

Director of Commercial Education, 
Board of Public Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. J. Kirker, 

Director of Business Training, 
Junior College of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Alexander S. Massell, Principal, 


Central Commercial Continuation School, 


New York City. 


Dr. Howard H. Maynard, Professor, 


College of Commerce and Administration, 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The High School of Commerce, 
New York City. 


Clinton A. Reed, 

Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York. 


L. A. Rice, 
State Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Dr. F. J. Weersing, Professor, 
Secondary Education, 

University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Miss Annie Woodward, 
Somerville High School, 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Edward Wiest, Dean, 
College of Commerce, 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


C. M. Yoder, 

Director of Commercial Education, 
State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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Better Classroom Instruction 


Many factors behind improvement make a careful 


ASKED the superintendent of 
schools of a small Illinois city 
what he did to improve classroom in- 
struction. His answer, given with a 


chuckle of satisfaction, was a blunt 


announcement that every year he 
fired all of his bad teachers and hired 
anew crop for the next year. | be- 
lieve it must have been the same 
schoo! man who would expel any 
boy who seemed at all unruly. He 
pushed out upon the public those 
teachers and boys who had failed to 
measure up to his requirements. He 
saw nothing in the theory that he had 
a responsibility in the training of 
these teachers and neither did he feel 
that he was responsible for the train- 
ing of unruly youth. 

Both of the above ideas are vitally 
wrong. The school does have a re- 
sponsibility and a duty to perform 
for any teacher taken into the system. 


And no one will deny that the school. 


is but evading a responsibility when 
a boy is denied the right to attend 
just because some teacher cannot get 
along with him. It is the duty of 
the school organization to make it 
possible for teachers to improve with 
their years of service. Many teach- 
ers have been lost to the schools be- 
cause an unsympathetic principal or 
superintendent gave them no _ help 
during the early years of their teach- 
ing. There has been and still is a 
vast waste of human effort because 
of this defect in our school systems. 


A Livable Classroom 


The general way to improve class- 
room instruction is to be sure that 
all of the physical conditions that go 
to make up the classroom are pres- 
ent. Good heat, proper light, suffi- 
cient ventilation, clean floors and 
desks all have a direct bearing upon 
classroom instruction. If you go 
into a classroom where any one of 
the above items is deficient there is 
very little need to criticize the teacher 
if her class is not responding prop- 
erly. 

Recently I visited a classroom 
where the teacher had to wear wrap 
to keep warm—she could not hope to 


analysis necessary 
By L. Gilbert Dake 


Supervisor of Commercial Subjects, St. Louis Board of Education 


It has always been my belief that no 
commercial teacher is properly fitted for 
her work unless she spends some time 
in an office actually working and doing 
the things she will later try to teach her 
students—says Mr. Dake. 


do her best under such adverse con- 
ditions. Janitor service is always a 
problem here as well as elsewhere. 
St. Louis boasts of having the best 
janitors of any schools in the country. 
Yet in some rooms we find the 
teacher facing dusty desks and dirty 
floors, and she is, therefore, unable 
to carry on as well as another teacher 
who teaches under ideal conditions. 
The physical conditions of the class- 
room must be all that can be desired 
if you expect the teacher to do her 
best. 

With the physical conditions of the 
classroom all perfect we now seek to 
get some improvement in the clas- 
room instruction. Many teachers 
are satisfied that they are doing a 
pretty good job. As a matter of fact 
most of them are. It takes a young 
cyclone or an earthquake to convince 
some of the older teachers that there 
could be some improvement in their 
classroom teaching. The average 


teacher, however, is easily convinced 
when she has had a chance to see 
someone else do it better. 


Watch the Better Teacher 


If it were possible for a great deal 
of teacher visitation the problem of 
improving the classroom instruction 
would not be so large. Of course it 
is possible for any teacher to read in 
professional magazines “how to 
teach” the subject. But, someway, 
we do not get as much out of reading 
as we do out of seeing. The actual 
experience of seeing a better teacher 
at work in the classroom is worth 
much more to the average teacher 
than reading a dozen books. But it 
is rarely possible for teachers to visit 
other teachers to the extent desired 
and so some other way must be 
chosen to show the teacher the need 
for improvement. 

This is the day for tests and test- 
ing. We try to measure everything 
and bring it down to concrete figures. 
The movement in tests and measure- 
ments has gone very far and we are 
now able to measure the work of stu- 
dents in many lines of work in school 
with considerable accuracy. How can 
we apply these tests to improvement 
in classroom instruction 

3v the use of certain diagnostic 
typewriting tests | am at the present 
time studying the entire typewriting 
situation here in Sc. Louis. ‘These 
tests are given by me to every begin- 
ning typewriting class during the 
fourteenth week of — instruction. 
While the main idea of the study is 
to determine for each pupil just 
what errors have become habitual yet 
it is taken by the classroom teacher 
as somewhat a measure of her teach- 
ing ability. norm is established 
for each school and for the entire 
city and comparisons are made _ be- 
tween both schools and classes. No 
teacher is compared by name with 
any other teacher but she knows the 
relation of her class to the other 
classes in the city. 

The study is not complete but it 
has already stimulated considerable 
effort towards improving typewriting 

(Continued on page 21) 
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The Iowa City Conferences 


A participant in the sessions held by the National Association 
of Commercial Teacher Training Institutions and the lowa 
Research Conference on Commercial Education tells 
the story of these investigations into better business 


School of Education, New York University 


ESEARCH should realiy - be 
termed re-search, according to 


Professor F. G. Nichols ot 
Harvard University, for that is what 
it essentially must be. If the work 
is done hastily the result will have 
many faulty points and will there- 
fore have to be done over—re- 
searched. If it is done painstakingly 
the data is likely to be out of date by 
the time the study is completed and 
will also have to be done over. In 
either case a study requires research 
in a very literal sense. 

Accordingly, a large group of dele- 
gates to these two conferences were 
blown by the four winds from com- 
mercial education centers throughout 
the country into a whirl of curricula 
discussion at the University of Lowa. 
The research and reporting activities 
lasted for three days, April 18-19-20, 
and closed with unquestionable suc- 
cess. 

The development of commercial 
teacher training programs came in for 
the first round of discussion at the 
opening session. Here, Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, retiring president of the 
Association and Assistant Professor 
of Commerce at the University of 
Towa, conducted the discussion. 


Research Committee Reports 


At this session Miss Ann Brew- 
ington of the University of Chicago, 
as secretary, presented for Dr. F. J. 
Weersing of the University of South- 
ern California a report on the activi- 
ties and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Research. Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne of New York University ren- 
dered his study of Commercial 
teacher training curricula in 97 pri- 
vate business schools, normal 
schools, teachers colleges and uni- 
versities. His report gave the gross 
situation as it had been found and 
was presented in such a manner as 
to be used as a basis for discussion. 
Then came a report from Earl W. 
Barnhart on some recommendations 


education curricula 
By Dr. Herbert A. Tonne 


he ‘is now making for a procedure to 
be used in forming a commercial 
teacher training curriculum at the 
University of Michigan. 


The New Officers 


The business of electing new of- 
ficers concluded the first session. Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax of New York Uni- 
versity was elected President; Prof. 
C. M. Yoder of Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Vice-President ; 
Ann Brewington, University of Chi- 
cago, Secretary; Prof. Paul A. Carl- 
son, Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege, Treasurer. Dr. Earl G. Black- 
stone, University of lowa; Prof. Al- 
fred Sorenson, University of Califor- 
nia; Prof. A. A. Miller, North 
Texas State Teachers College, were 
elected as Directors to serve one 
year. Directors for two years are 
Prof. M. E. Studebaker, Ball Teach- 
ers College and Prof. F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University. 

Louis A. Rice, of the New Jersey 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, who has made an extensive study 
of the combination of commercial 
subjects of the New Jersey teachers, 
finds that in his state teachers are 
rapidly raising their teaching status. 


As a result of this study of teach- 
ing combinations and extra curricula 
activities the New Jersey State De- 
partment plans a revision in the 
certification requirements in order to 
eliminate the special certificate for 
commercial teachers. In its place is 
to be used the general certificate with 
the specific teaching subjects listed. 


What commercial teacher training 
curricula need in relation to the work 
of the graduate in the small high 
school was developed in an address 
by Prof. C. M. Yoder of the White- 
water State Teachers College. Pro- 
fessor Yoder, as Director of Com- 
mercial Courses at the College, re- 
ferred particularly to the procedure 
of curriculum revision used at White- 
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A not wholly surprising fact was ahi 
given by Prof. Yoder in his report 

a back 

that fewer graduates of Whitewater Te ort 
are teaching penmanship now than ll 
formerly. Discussion revealed that 
if other considerations warrant, it ——_— 
is possible that less attention in terms il 
of credit hours will be given to per- Semmalat 
manship in the future. ciples i. 
Upon the basis of an extensive iM cussed < 
questionnaire he had sent to the {MM Associat 
membership of the Association, Dr, iM held in | 
Paul S. Lomax, newly elected presi- Hj meeting 
dent, proposed a series of 25. prin- {MM intenden 
ciples to be used in the development fi Associat: 
of commercial teacher training cur- The n 
ricula. Research 
These principles, divided into three Educatic 
groups, the philosophical, the socio- day in th 
logical and the curricular drew beautifu 
forth an expression of varied view- which i 
building 


points in the discussion that fol- 
lowed their announcement. One 
point of significance brought out by 
Dr. Lomax was the principle that all 
work required of the prospective 
commercial teacher should be given 
degree credit recognition. — This, 
however, was not intended to sug: 
gest that if business experience 1s 
given four hours credit that only 
sixty hours business experience 
should be demanded to satisfy this 
requirement. It was merely to estab- 
lish the viewpoint that all required J 
work on the part of the student§ 
teacher should be given definite rec- 
ognition. It suggested that some 
value in points be given for work of 
this character. 


Rebuild Curricula, Say Some 


Two rather varied viewpoints were 
given on the basic material to be used 
in the development of principles for 
building curricula. One group held 
the view that surveys of present con- 
ditions were largely useless because 
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they tended to perpetuate established 
practice which might or might not be 
wise, This group contended that only 
by means of a job analysis of the 
work performed by recognized suc- 
cessful teachers can more scientific 
curricula be established. The other 
group agreed to the value of job 
analysis but thought it was only one 
of the techniques to be used. The re- 
vision of commercial teacher train- 
ing curricula must be a process of 
reconstruction rather than of revolu- 
tion, this group believes, but added 
to this the view that techniques, other 
than surveys and job analyses, should 
be uscd in order to get a broader 
picture of the entire situation. 

That these leaders in commercial 
education are also leaders in the de- 
velopnicnt of a new spirit in general 
education was obvious when the scis- 
sors and paste method of curriculum 
construction was scorned and called 
a back number. 

In order to aid in establishing a 
generally accepted program in com- 
mercia! teacher training a committee 
of the members is to be appointed to 
consider the possibility of further 
formulating a set of curriculum prin- 
ciples. These principles will be dis- 


Bcussed at the next meeting of the 


Association which will probably be 
held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association next February. 

The meeting of the Fourth Iowa 
Research Conference on Commercial 
Education convened the following 
day in the legislative chambers of the 
beautiful old Iowa State Capital, 
which is now the administration 
building of the University of Towa. 


Invaluable studies of the person- 
ality traits of individuals with re- 
spect to their possibility of promo- 
tion were reported by Kk. W. Barn- 
hart, Chief, Commercial Education 
Service, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Barnhart 's subject was a “Re- 
search in Secretarial Work in Of- 
fices of a Large Oil Company.” The 
report of this research left the .Con- 
ference with a feeling that further 
study of this nature provides one of 
the keystones for greater expansion 
in commercial education. This sub- 
ject was followed by a thorough ex- 
position of the “Direct Association 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand” 
by Mrs. Florence Sparks Barnhart 
who has been developing these meth- 
ods during the past two summers in 
her demonstration classes in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

This approach to stenography 
seems justified by recent findings in 
psychological studies of learning. It 
is compared to the balance sheet 
approach in bookkeeping which is 
based on a similar idea in psychology. 


\ very similar work was snown in a 
report given by Miss Katherine 
Munkoff of Grant High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on “A Con- 
trolled Group Experiment with the 
Direct Writing Approach in Short- 
hand.” 

Proposed Objective Battery 
Test for Shorthand” was explained 
by Miss Mary McLaughlin, Commer- 
cial instructor in the Experimental 
High School at the University of 
lowa. This test was further ex- 
piained, with the idea to making ob- 
jective teaching more scientific, by 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone. 

The next meeting of the Con- 
ference was carried under 
the direction of Prof. P. O. Selby 
of State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. “Chicago Estab- 
lishes Typewriting Standards” was 
the subject of a paper read by 
Mrs. M. F. Tedens, Typewriting 
Supervisor, Chicago Public Schools. 
Other subjects relative to the teach- 
ing of typewriting were presented by 
Miss Alice Wakefield, Commercial 
Department, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, W. Va., who ana- 
lysed the “Measurement of Charac- 
ter Training Through Typewriting,” 
and by Miss Catherine Long, of the 
Salina, Kansas, High School, who re- 
ported her findings in “An Experi- 
ment with the Relative Efficiency of 
Various Methods of Teaching the 
Typewriting Keyboard.” 

The closing session of the confer- 
ence was presided over by Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax. It was given over to the 
reading of papers on “A Study of 
Tendencies in Junior Business 
Training,” by B. Curtis, Commercial 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A broad, progressive knowledge of business education comes to 
those who gather together in the interests of their profession 


Y far the 

most pop- 
ular subjects 
among some 
500 members 
of The Com- 
mercial Edu- 
cation A s so- 
ciation of 
New York 
City and vi- 
cinity who at- 
tended the 
semi-annual meeting on April 27 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, were stenography and typewrit- 
ing, commercial law and bookkeep- 
ing. The two sections devoted to 
lectures and discussions on these sub- 
jects drew between them almost the 
entire attendance. 

The secretarial section in which 
the subjects of stenography and 
tvpewriting were analyzed was con- 
ducted under the direction of the affil- 
iated organization known as the New 
York City Gregg Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association. Its program pro- 
vided for several lively talks and ad- 
dresses, foremost among them being 
a complete and comprehensive treatise 
on “The Steps in the Development of 
a Skill Subject and Their Applica- 
tion to the Teaching of Stenography 
and Typewriting,” by Dr. Edward J. 
McNamara, Principal of the High 
School of Commerce, New York 
City. 

How Methods Develop 

In checking back on the fun- 
damentals of all skill subjects he 
traced the teaching steps of these two 
popular business courses through 
their development up to the present 
day methodology. 

He quoted many references from 
leading educators who have made 
studies in other subjects. His basis 
for the analysis of teaching these sub- 
jects was given in the fundamental 
varieties of skill a teacher must work 
for—the memorization skill, the writ- 
ing skill, and the reading skill. 

Dr. McNamara’s audience of more 
than 200 teachers, who filled the room 
to capacity, made good use of 
their note books during at least an 
hour and a half of lecture-discussion. 

Dr. Henry Levy, Chairman of the 


New York City Board of Examiners,. 


Board of Education, closed the secre- 
tarial section meeting with a short 
talk on what he felt was most need- 
ed .by business teachers. These 
needs he enumerated. The first is a 
broad background of business train- 


Keeping Up With 


the 


Teachers’ Associations 


ing. This background should include 
an actual knowledge of business pro- 
cedure and business practice. The 
actual business terms and situations 
should be thoroughly known by those 
who teach them, he said. 


Teachers Vocabulary Copied by 
Pupils 


His second requirement of the 
business teacher would be a vocabu- 
lary large enough to thoroughly in- 
terest the pupils. He called attention 
to the tendency among pupils to imi- 
tate the teacher and to drink in all 
that is said. The necessity of an 
ample vocabulary to cover a pupil's 
actual business life is obviously a dire 
necessity, Dr. Levy believes. 

A “strong preparation along the 
pedagogical side” is also not the least 
of the business teacher’s background, 
which, in the opinion of Dr. Levy, 
meant both psychological and socio- 
logical knowledge. 

In the bookkeeping and commer- 
cial law section equally as many 
teachers as had listened to the sten- 
ographic discussion participated in 
the forum and lectures which had to 
do with the teaching of these subjects 
in junior and senior high schools. 


Purposes of Junior Business 
Training 

Charles W. Hamilton, Director of 
Commercial Education, Elizabeth, 
N. J., tackled the subject of elemen- 
tary business training as taught in 
junior high and continuation schools. 
He spoke mostly of the aims of such 
training in eighth and ninth year 
classes. He believes it has a four- 
fold purpose in view to serve as an 
exploratory course for those pupils 
who are undecided whether to enter 
industry, prepare for a profession or 
to enter business; to serve as a broad 
course of study in preparing boys and 
girls for the present day commercial 
life where all must sooner or later 
come into contact with business law; 
to develop insight into the funda- 
mentals of business and to prepare 


for junior 
clerics 
jobs all those 
who m u st 
leave — school 
at the end of 
the eighth and 
before t he 
tenth years, 

Nearly a 
dozen ref- 
erences were 
given by Mr, 
Hamilton to aid those who are in- 
terested in the correct teaching of 
this subject. 

“The Value of Commercial Law in 
the High School Curriculum,” was 
the subject chosen by Dr. Joseph 
Kahn, a former commercial law in- 
structor and now a practicing lawyer. 

His talk embraced the practical, 
cultural and disciplinary phases of 
law training in the high school.  Per- 
haps his exposition of this subject 
could be best reported in the words 
of his own statement, “A book should 
be written to show the lessons that 
can be drawn from the practical side 
of law.” He referred to the many 


economic deficiencies of the average § 


person who has not caught on to the 
most simple legal procedures. 


A Year for Commercial Law 


In Dr. Kahn’s concluding remarks 
he told the teachers that he felt a vear 
was absolutely necessary for the 
proper and adequate teaching of com- 
mercial law in high schools. 

While this recommendation was 
not the keynote to the talk given by 
Clinton A. Reed, State Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, New York, 
the teaching of commercial law in 
high schools was referred to by Mr. 
Reed who followed Dr. Kahn. This 
speaker expressed his sympathy with 
the problems of some teachers of this 
subject, mentioning his experience in 
finding commercial department teach- 
ers who complained because they had 
not enough time to deal with the sub- 
ject in half a year. Mr. Reed’s anal- 
ysis of the commercial curriculum of 
high schools throughout the state 
brought out, however, that he could 
not yet see a place in the curriculum 
for another half year of this subject. 


A greater part of Mr. Reed’s dis- § 


cussion pertained to the State Regents 
Examination in bookkeeping, law 
and commercial arithmetic. He 
congratulated some high schools on 
their ability to interpret correctly the 


(Continued on page 25) 
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What This Magazine Will Do 


NAL OF Business EpucaTION to 
serve the best professional interests 
of business education in all divisions 
of .\merican secondary schools and 
higher institutions, and through 
these educational organizations to 
help promote the sound development 
of .\merican business. With this 
purpose in mind its Editorial Board 
is planning to give the readers an 
educational program consisting of in- 
teresting and constructive teaching 
material which covers the entire field 
of business education and business 
practice. 

This educational program — will 
reach into the high schools, junior 
high schools, private business schools, 


Subjects 


Editorial Opinions on Policy Making 
in Business Education 
Articulation of Business Education with 
1 Education 

Organization Problems 
. Surveys 
. “Job” Analyses 
. Curriculum Making 
. Building & Equipment 
Administrative Problems 
a. Teacher Personnel 
b. Student Personnel 
c. Relations of School, Alumni, Par- 
ents, Business and Rest of Com- 
munity 
d. Care of Building & Equipment 
Supervisory Problems in Improvement 
of Classroom Instruction 
Problems of the Classroom Teachers 
a. Analysis of Subject Aims 
b. Selection and Organization of 
Teaching Materials 
c. Methods of Teaching 
d. Tests and Measurements 
e. Professional Improvement 
Extra-Curricular Activities 
Problems of Research 
Book Reviews 


continuation or part-time schools, 
evening schools, corporation schools. 
correspondence schools, junior col- 
leges. collegiate schools of business, 
graduate schools of business adminis- 
tration, schools of retailing, business 
teacher-training institutions, the field 
of business practice, and any other 
types of organizations that deal with 
business education. 

_ Some of the principal types of ar- 
ticles to be included in the educa- 


{ is the purpose of THE Jour- 


3. 


By Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Editor-in-Chief 


tional program of the Journal are: 
1. 


Monthly editorials on leading 
questions of policymaking in 
business education. Such _pol- 
icy making should ever: be 
guided by a sound philosophy of 
education and of business. 
Articles on articulation of busi- 
ness education with the other 
major divisions of American 
education in the various types 
of educational institutions. This 
is in line with the 1929 yearbook 
of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, “The Articula- 
tion of the Units of American 
Education.” 

Articles on organization prob- 


—and their application to— 


The 
Editorial 
Plan 


lems in business education, such 
as are involved in surveys, “job” 
analyses, curriculum making, 
and buildings and equipment; 
what further surveys should be 
made; in what ways and to what 
extent is the reorganization of 
business education dependent 
upon “job” analyses ; what sound 
principles of curriculum making 
should control the organization 
of business education; what 


buildings and cquipment will 
best serve the educational needs 
of business students. 

4. Articles on administrative prob- 
lems in business education that 
relate to teacher personnel; to 
student personnel; to the rela- 
tions of the school to its alumni, 
to the parents of its students, 
to the business concerns, and to 
the rest of the community; and 
to proper care of buildings and 
equipment. 

5. Articles on supervisory prob- 
lems of improvement of class- 
room instruction in business sub- 
jects. It is the student in the 
classroom, guided by the teacher, 
who constitutes the crux of all 


Teachers in 


High Schools 
Junior High Schools 
Compulsory Part-Time Schools 
Evening Schools 
Corpcration Schools 
Correspondence Schools 
Private Business Schools 
Junior Colleges 
Undergraduate and Graduate Schools 
of Business 
Retail Education in Business Fields 


Business Teacher-Training Institutions 


supervisory problems. How can 
the efforts of different teachers 
in separated classrooms be most 
helpfully coordinated in teach- 
ing the student who is striving 
to put together, ofttimes under 
very disheartening conditions, 
his scattered classroom learnings 
into a workable well-rounded 
education to meet the diversified 
needs of life? 
(Continued on page 49) 
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When You Attend Summer 


School 


No matter what the course it should be inspirational and increase 
your professional pride 


By Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart 


Director of Typing, Berkeley (California) High School, and 


ee HY do you go? What prep- 

aration do you make beside 
planning your railway trip, and pur- 
chasing some new wearing apparel 
suitable for the climate in which you 
expect to reside during this strenuous 
six «weeks? I say “strenuous” be- 
cause I never heard of a “restful” 
summer session. If the teacher- 
students are not attempting to absorb 
practically everything announced in 
the Summer Session Bulletin, they 
are usually intent on “taking in” the 
whole countryside. 

A few days ago I asked a young 
teacher what she was going to study 
this summer. Fler reply was, “I 
haven't thought much about it, but 
I am going to carry the maximum 
number of units in the easiest courses 
I can find that will apply on my 
M.A.” She has never had a teacher- 
training course in the two “skill” 
subjects which she is attempting to 
teach. 

It was suggested that two excellent 
methods courses are offered in the 
university to which she is going. 
Credit for these courses may be ap- 
plied on her degree. She did not 
think she would take them for she 
had heard that they required a great 
deal of time. 

It is partly true that administra- 
tors all over the country are begin- 
ning to give the preference—all other 
things being equal—to the teacher 
who has her Master’s degree. The 
trend seems to be toward requiring 
teachers who wish to secure positions 
in secondary schools to have a Mas- 
ter’s degree. It is right that you 
should work for your degree, but do 
not lose sight of the fact that while 
the degree may help you into the po- 
sition you covet, it does not neces- 
sarily keep vou there or win you a 
promotion. 

The acquisition of knowledge alone 
does not make a successful teacher. 
It may be considered wisdom to take 
a little longer to get your degree and 
enroil in one course that will have 


Instructor, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Summer Sessions 


the improvement of your classroom 
work as its definite purpose. This 
might possibly be a methods course 
of some kind. You will get more 
from such a course if you make an 
analysis of the problems which have 
confronted you during the year. You 
can then plan your solution for each 
one as it falls under the classroom 
problems discussed by the lecturer. 


This type of help is an outstanding 
purpose of a course in methods. 
You can save much valuable time 
by keeping up your professional reac- 
ing during the year. The Summer 
Session instructor’s bibliography ‘s 
almost certain to contain the new 
books and articles on her subject. if 


(Continued on page 26) 


“One of Harvard’s gates at the entrance to the new Fogg Museum 
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instruction in the St. Louis schools. 
The “sitting” typewriting teacher is 
almost unknown in the first year 
classes at the present time. In the 
entire study no criticism has been 
made of any teacher’s work and yet 
teachers with low grade classes have 
been. most zealous to strive for im- 
mediate improvement so that their 
class will not be the lowest when the 
next test is given. 

{i | were a teacher in a school, 
whether public or private, | would 
welcome the use of some kind of 
tests that would adequately compare 
my classes with those of other classes. 
If they were doing better than | 
there would be some cause for it, and 
I would want to find it out. I 
wouldn't be content to go on day 
after day without any knowledge of 
whether | was doing as good as any 
one could do. 

Many teachers are like a mariner 
at sea without a chart or compass— 
they don’t know where they are go- 
ing, but they are on their way. Let's 


Better Classroom Instruction 


(Continued from page 15) 


get out of the rut. Let’s test and 
test and t-e-s-t. And then be willing 
to compare our tests with others. 
And, by the way, there’s lots of room 
for more and better tests. We have 
some pretty good work being done in 
testing typewriting and bookkeeping, 
but what about the other subjects? 
There are also some good tests in 
commercial law. Many teachers 
could improve their classroom in- 
struction by working up some good 
standard tests and trying them out 
on their own classes first. 

Finally, the improvement of class- 
room instruction begins only when 
the teacher realizes that her class is 
not up to standard, and the easiest 
way for her to find it out is to give 
standard tests in her subjects and 
compare the totals with those of 
other classes. The obvious reaction 
of an earnest teacher will be to seek 
means of improving her teaching 
either by reading, visitation, or by 
summer courses in methods. 


Stenography as a Career for 


Young Men 
By I. Newton Braithwaite 


Principal, Braithwaite Business School, New York City 


HERE has been a great decrease, 
in general, of the number of 
young men who are taking up the 
study of shorthand as a career, inso- 
much that there exists at present al- 
most a dearth of male stenographers. 
This situation may be due to the fact 
that stenography has come to be com- 
monly, though erroneously, regarded 
as a calling for women and girls 
only. The title “stenographer” is 
usually associated with young girls. 
Such a situation may be explained, 
perhaps, as one of the many after- 
maths of the World War. During 
that emergency young men were 
drawn from all walks of life into 
the service of the country and women 
Were installed into positions that were 
formerly held by men. In the pe- 
riod of readjustment that followed 
the war there was a gradual return 
to normaley and in most lines of in- 
dustry the young men as they were 
mustered out of the service were re- 
stored to their former berths. 

In the case of stenography, how- 
ever, many of them drifted into 
other fields, some by choice and 
others by necessity. In the latter 
case economic reasons may have been 


the cause. Employers found that 
they could accustom themselves to 
the women as stenographers, espe- 
cially since they were available at a 
smaller wage than the male stenog- 
rapher. The result was that women 


3’ 


were retained in their jobs. The pub- 
lic, becoming accustomed to female 
stenographers, took on the misappre- 
hension that stenography is a wom- 
ans job. 

Contrary to that opinion, however, 
there is and always will be a need 
for the male stenographer. There is 
a difference of opinion as to whether 
women make as good stenographers 
as men. I will concede that as office 
stenographers women and girls have 
been able to measure up to an equal 
standard with men; but as secretaries 
and expert shorthand writers or re- 
porters, women have so far not been 
able to cope with men. 

True it is that there are a few ex- 
traordinary women who have devel- 
oped into very capable secretaries and 
expert shorthand writers, but the 
great majority of girls progress to 
the point where they make good of- 
fice stenographers and go no further. 

Then what of the shorthand re- 
porting profession? Unless young 
men continue to follow up the study 
of shorthand with the idea of spe- 
cializing in shorthand reporting, the 
time will inevitably come when this 
branch of the calling will suffer. The 
class of work which demands the 
skill of the expert shorthand writer 
will either be left undone or else be 
consigned to incompetent hands who 
lack the necessary technical train- 
ing, or are otherwise ill adapted to 
the work. 

There can be no gainsaying the 
fact that there is a certain type of 
stenographic work for which women 
are wholly unfit, temperamentally and 
physically. They have not the phys- 
ical energy and endurance that is ex- 
acted of the stenographer in the 
courts where lengthy and unbroken 

(Continued on page 24) 


Reporting of Congressional speeches and business is done by men of © 
great shorthand skill. 
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Articulation of Subjects in 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


Analysing the technique and processes involved 
in this phase of the work 


By Dr. Edward J. McNamara 


Principal, High School of Commerce, New York City 


need to take up suggestions of a 
general nature which are usually made 
to bring about articulation of these 
two schools in organization, objec- 
tives, etc. These general suggestions 
may be briefly summarized. 

At various times leading educators 
have recommended that better articu- 
lation could be obtained, (1) by inter- 
visiting of junior and senior teachers. 
Some have even gone so far as to 
urge that this intervisiting be made 
compulsory. (2) Combined confer- 
ences of the junior and senior high 
school groups would tend to clear up 
misunderstandings. (3) Placing the 
junior and senior high schools under 
the same administrative division or 
the same supervisor and arranging for 
supervision of modern languages, 
commercial subjects, art, etc. by the 
same group of directors. (4) The 
formulation of clear statements show- 
ing the function of each school and 
what it hopes to contribute should 
render cooperation easier. (5) The 
transfer of teachers to serve for part 
of the time in the two types of 
schools. (6) Standardization of rec- 
ords, classification, etc. All of these 
suggestions have been made and 
could be discussed at length, but since 
the readers of this magazine are more 
likely to be interested in the problems 
having to do with the articulation of 
subject matter we shall turn our at- 
tention to this phase of the topic. 


The Interest and Duty Stages 


Before undertaking a discussion of 
subject matter, however, it is neces- 
sary to call attention to the fact that 
the junior high school now has one of 
its biggest responsibilities in the edu- 
cational and vocational guidance of 
pupils. The junior high school ob- 
tains the pupils after they have spent 
the first three years of their school 
life in educational work, the dominant 
note of which was interest; a period 
in which teachers had to make the 
work amusing and attractive. The 
second period of three years repre- 


discussing this topic there is no 


In considering the educational func- 
tions of Junior and Senior High Schools 
the writer suggests that in connection 
with this subject it is important to keep 
in mind the 1929 yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendance of the Na- 
tional Education Association, whose 
title is, “The Articulation of the Units 
of American Education”. 


sented a transition from the interest 
motif to one of duty in which tasks 
were assigned and in which the con- 
sciousness of the necessity of self 
effort was developed. In the junior 
high school an educational inventory 
is taken of the student and he is 
given the opportunity to explore his 
own capacities and interests to de- 
termine what direction his future edu- 
cational efforts will take. This is one 
of the most responsible obligations 
that fall upon the junior high school. 

For many years students were ad- 
vised to undertake commercial work 
if they had no aptitude for academic 
work. Should a student have diffi- 
culty in mathematics or science, 
should his I. Q. be a little lower than 
that of the upper quartile of the class, 
should he be undesirable in any re- 
spect, he was advised to undertake 
the commercial course. Such_an out- 
worn method of educational guidance 
is very rapidly passing. It is realized 
that the field of business holds much 
promise for even the brightest boys, 
and many who are unable to go to 
college can attain, with proper com- 
mercial training, the highest execu- 
tive rank in business on a par with 
their more favored colleagues. 

The exploratory function of the 
junior high school is a most important 
one, but instead of choosing a com- 
mercial course because of deficiencies, 
educational guidance should be more 
careful to use as a guide the basis_of 
desire, determination and _ interest. 
These things frequently overcome ini- 
tial deficiencies. Pupils should be al- 
lowed to choose the thing they wish 
to do and have a fair trial at accom- 
plishing it. 


in discussing the articulation of 
subject matter it is necessary to pay 
some attention to standards of accom- 
plishment. In functioning as an ex- 
ploratory vehicle, the junior high 
school must not permit standards of 
achievement in the various subjects 
to be lowered. At the close of the 
ninth year the same powers, skills and 
appreciations should be developed as 
are usually set for the class of the 
first year in the old time senior high 
school. If this is not done, the stand- 
ards of the advanced classes are 
bound to be affected. In order to 
accomplish this it would be well to 
have uniform examinations where the 
system 1? large and where many 
schools feed on senior high school. 


Overcoming Change in Course 
Difficulties 


At the present time in many of 
our large cities there is no differen- 
tiation in the certificate which a stu- 
dent who finishes the work in junior 
high school receives. In the tri- 
partite organization of the junior high 
school we find boys and girls who 
are prepared to follow work in aca- 
demic courses, commercial courses 
and vocational courses. Frequently 
it is found that a boy who completes 
his work in the commercial course 
wishes to undertake work in the sen- 
ior high school in the academic 
course; others who complete their 
work for the vocational course wish 
to change to commercial or academic. 

_ This change of course in transfer- 
ring from the junior high school to 
the senior high school frequently of- 
fers a serious difficulty. Some educa- 
tors have taken the stand that the 
certificates in the various courses 
should be differentiated and when a 
student decides to change from one 
course to the other that he be held in 
the junior high school until he quali- 
fies for continuing his work in the 
particular course. In other words, the 
adjustment should be made in the 
junior high school rather than in the 
senior high school. 
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With reference to the articulation 
of the various subjects, difficulty is 
frequently found with English. Senior 
high school teachers complain that 
books which are undertaken for study 
in the eleventh and twelfth year are 
frequently studied by the junior high 
school pupil in the ninth year. When 
the book is presented to such a pupil 
in his eleventh year the bloom has 
been taken off and he has not the 
same interest. He sometimes adopts 
rather a superior attitude. Of course 
in the hands of a good teacher this 
situation would not be likely to arise. 
Each time that a book is read with the 
assistance of a competent English 
teacher and with added maturity more 
aud more can be obtained from it. 

One of the articulation difficulties 
with modern language arises in the 
commercial course. In the average 
course the emphasis on modern lan- 
guage is placed upon practical oral 
expression. In studying modern lan- 
guxges for college entrance, the em- 
phasis is most frequently placed on 
knowledge of literature translation 
and the ability to write the language. 
Frequently students from a junior 
high school coming into a commercial 
course of the senior high school find 
themselves very greatly at a disad- 
vantage in this respect. 


Incorrect Division of Subjects 


Many problems of articulation 
arose between these two schools ow- 
ing to the fact that up to within a 
short time ago the junior high school 
developed a wrong conception of the 
commercial course. It divided its 
commercial students into two classes ; 
those who intended to continue their 
studies in the senior high school, and 
those who proposed to leave school at 
the close of the junior high school 
course. 

This latter group was given a smat- 
tering of stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping and commercial law. 
When such students decided that they 
wished to continue their studies in the 
senior high school it was impossible 
to give them credit for commercial 
law, which requires a maturity of 
mind that makes it difficult even for 
students of the twelfth year. 


Stenography has now very largely.» 
been removed from the junior high’ 


school curriculum¥ as it should be. 
This subject is one that should attain 
its highest developnient immediately 
preceding the student’s entrance into 
business. If the subject is taken in 
the junior high school it will be com- 
pleted in the senior high school before 
the student is ready for graduation 
and much of his power will be lost. 
A skill subject of this kind must be 


given exercise. Stenography should 
be taken up not earlier than the tenth 
year ; to do otherwise puts a premium 
upon discouraging students from 
going to the senior high school and 
renders the problem of articulation 
for that student much more difficult. 

Most of these difficulties arose in 
the junior high school because it was 
felt that the student who goes into 
business should have a sort of minia- 
ture senior high school commercial 
education including all of the ele- 
ments that were completed in the 
senior high school. A more rational 
concept of the junior high school’s 
contribution is now prevailing. 

To the student who leaves the 
junior high school to enter business a 
less ambitious program of technical 
preparation is offered. The ability to 
tvpewrite creditably and the knowl- 
edge that he secures through ele- 
mentary business training are about 
all that the junior high school should 
attempt to offer him. 

Another difficulty that comes about 
in the articulation of these two 


schools is the difference in technique 
and processes. In the junior high 
school the student has not yet been 
relieved of the large measure of sup- 
port and guidance which the teachers 
have offered to him during his earlier 
years. When the student reaches the 
senior high school he is thrown more 
upon his own resources; he has to 
undertake responsibility for the tasks 
that are assigned to him and _fre- 
quently work without intimate de- 
tailed guidance. The introduction of 
some of these senior high school pro- 
cesses of study and learning might, 
if introduced into the junior high 
school, render adaptation easier. On 
the other hand, the senior high school 
in the tenth vear might very profitably 
continue some of the processes that 
were used in the ninth vear. 

In conclusion it is felt that the 
problem of articulation of junior and 
senior high schools is now being met 
frankly and openly by the educational 
officials, and that in this spirit a solu- 
tion of the difficulties is bound to be 
evolved. 


One of New York’s Newer Senior High Schools. 
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sessions are every day affairs. They 
cannot endure the strenuous sessions 
of legislative bodies like Congress 
and the Senate and the various com- 
mittees that necessarily function with 
them. 

It follows, therefore, that there 
must be a trained force of men to 
handle work of that character, and 
it is time that young men realized the 
need of their service in the steno- 
graphic field and the wonderful op- 
portunities for profitable service 
which this field offers them. 

It may not be generally known, but 
it is a tact nevertheless, that short- 
hand reporters earn comfortable in- 
comes that compare favorably with 
the incomes derived from many of 
the other professions. The official 
salaries paid to court stenographers 
under civil service regulations in 
New York State, County and City 
Courts, will furnish an accurate idea 
of the emoluments gained from the 
shorthand writing profession. The 
minimum salary of court stenograph- 
ers in the municipal and magistrates’ 
courts in New York City is $2574 


. 


Stenography for Young Men 


(Continued from page 21) 


per annum, which salary is greatly 
augmented by extra fees obtained 
from transcripts of minutes and 
brings their average earnings up to 
$3500 and over per annum. 

The minimum salary paid to court 
stenographers in the Supreme Courts 
of New York State is $4200 per an- 
num, which when added to the fees 
obtained from transcripts of min- 
utes, gives them an average yearly 
income of $7500 and over. The av- 
erage earnings of the free lance 
shorthand reporter cannot be esti- 
mated with the same degree of ac- 
curacy, but it is safe to approximate 
the income of free lance shorthand 
reporters who have a good steady 
clientele at $5000 a year and up- 
wards. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion also places court reporting in 
the category of professions and 
awards the degree of C. S. R. (Cer- 
tified Shorthand Reporter) to those 
who are able to pass the rigorous test 
given under its auspices after the 
candidates have satisfactorily met the 
educational requirements prescribed 
by the State Board of Regents. 


Bookkeeping As a General 
Business Training Subject 


Can this “subject be justified in senior high schools? 
By Carlos C. Crawford 


Head of Commerce and Business Administration, State Teachers’ College, 
Maryville, Mo. 


AN bookkeeping be justified, as 
he it is now being taught in sec- 
ondary schools? 

A large percentage of boys and 
girls after leaving senior high schools 
become junior clerks or salespeople. 
Especially is this true of those boys 
and girls who have studied bookkeep- 
ing in secondary schools. Of 34,513 
office employees reported by 37 firms, 
656, or 1.9 per cent, were bookkeep- 
ers,’ 

Usually the employers of boys and 
girls from senior high schools do not 
require a knowledge of the principles 
of bookkeeping. However, these 
employers do demand certain skills 
of junior clerks, such as: a legible 
stvle of handwriting with a reason- 
able amount of speed; a knowledge 
of business arithmetic so that they 
can figure interest, discount, turn- 


over, markup, etc.; ability to fill out 
business forms neatly, and a fair use 
of the English language. But these 
requirements are not always enough 
for the boy or girl who hopes for 
advancement. 

Many educators justify bookkeep- 
ing because they think the subject 
trains junior clerks for such advance- 
ment. Most educators agree that all 
boys and girls who study bookkeeping 
should not attempt to become book- 
keepers, yet they justify bookkeep- 
ing on the theory that as the subject 
is the “mathematics of business” it 
should be understood by all boys and 
girls entering business offices. 

Very few modern teachers of 
bookkeeping attempt to justify the 
subject solely as a preparation for the 
occupation of bookkeeper, but they 
point to the fact that bookkeeping 


texts contain other valuable informa- 
tion, such as business arithmetic, 
business organization, and business 
law. But, why do they call this 
training bookkeeping? If they are 
teaching something else it should be 
so labeled. 

No doubt bookkeeping should be 
taught to a limited number of boys 
and girls in secondary schools. 
When this is done the principles of 
bookkeeping should be taught as 
bookkeeping. 

It seems to be poor argument to 
say that business artithmetic, busi- 
ness law and business organization 
principles can be taught better by 
applying them to bookkeeping busi- 
ness transactions. Yet these subjecis 
can and are being taught alone suc- 
cessfully through case problems. 

The reason bookkeeping texts con- 
tain so much information not related 
to the principles of bookkeeping is 
partly traditional. The practice hol«s 
over from the time bookkeeping was 
about the only commercial subject 
taught in the private business school. 
If the bookkeeping texts contained 
only the principles of bookkeeping 
the texts would be rather small, and 
it may be that early writers tried to 
“pad” their books to make them 
larger. Shorthand texts usually con- 
tain only the principles of short- 
hand but it would seem just as logi- 
cal to put other valuable information 
in them as in bookkeeping texts. 

Why do bookkeeping texts fail to 
give the material for training junior 
clerks? The commercial teachers are 
partly at fault. They let tradition 
lead them. Very few commercial 
teachers have made investigations to 
determine whether or not they are 
doing their tasks in the best possible 
way. Many textbooks were origi- 
nally planned and prepared for the 
private schools. Most of these books 
have been revised but such revisions 
have not always kept pace with busi- 
ness demands. If a book makes a 
very radical change it will not sell. 
If an educator writes a book he may 
do so with one aim in view, and that 
a pecuniary one. 

Indications go to show that if 
courses in business subjects in senior 
high schools are to meet the demands 
in the future they must offer some- 
thing besides a training in the me- 
chanical recording of business trans- 
actions. It is true that much that is 
found in the modern bookkeeping 
texts should be taught, but if that in- 
formation alone were taught without 

the principles of bookkeeping the sub- 
ject could hardly be termed book- 
keeping. 


_1Nichols, “A New Conception of Office Prac- 
tice,” Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. XI! 
(1927), pp. 25 and 42 
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(Continued from page 18) 
grades on papers sent for Regents 
markings. He showed the cause of 
deficiencies in other schools whose 
markings are incorrect. 

Other section meetings devoted 
their time to teaching problems in 
administration, economics, economic 
geography and mathematics. Such 
subjects as “The Cooperation of High 
School and College Instructors in the 
teaching of Accounting Subjects,” 
“Some of the Practical and Psycho- 
logical Problems in the Teaching of 
Business Mathematics,” “The Admin- 
istration of Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” and “Commercial Work in 
a General High School” were brought 
befure the members by open discus- 
sion. and lecture. 


Broader Outlook Necessary 


\t the luncheon and general meet- 
ing, Dean George W. Edwards of 
The College of the City of New 
York, gave his views on the changes 
in teacher qualifications caused by the 
industrial revolution. His idea of 
qualifications necessary to meet these 
changes he named as: a higher cul- 
tural development; a broader defini- 
tion of culture and scholarship; a 
broader social point of view which 
would reconcile private gain and so- 
cial welfare, and a more thorough vo- 
cational training brought about 
through closer cooperation with busi- 
ness. This last is extremely neces- 
sary in business education, ‘Dean Ed- 
wards said, since actual business is 
subject to continual changes. 

The Association, in a short busi- 
ness meeting immediately following 
the luncheon elected as President, 
William C. Wallace. Chairman of 
the Department of Accounting and 
Law, George Washington High 
School. Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan, Prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, was elected First 
Vice-President and Dr. Guy Snider, 
Professor of Economics, School of 
Commerce at City College, Second 
Vice-President. Howard C. Scher- 
merhorn, Principal of the Merchants 
and Bankers School, was re-elected 
Secretary, and Simon J. Jason, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant of the Walton 
High School was re-elected Treas- 
urer. 

The Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association elected Irving E. Chase, 
United States Secretarial School, 
New York City, President. Peter L. 
Agnew, Jr., of the Orange, N. J. 
High School, Jeanette C. Hall of the 
New Rochelle High School and 
Frederick M. Booth of the Flushing 
High School each elected Vice-Presi- 
dents. A. A. Bowle, was elected 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


Directory 
of 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Associations 


Accredited Commercial Schools 
Association 
H. E. V. Porter, Secretary—Jamestown, 


American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


Arkansas State Teachers’ Association 
Miss Clarisse Thweatt, Secretary—-Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

California Teachers’ Association 
Row W. Cloud, Secretary—461 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association 
So. Section 
Crites, President—Venice, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association, Bay 
Section 
Muriel Ogden, Secretary — Richmond 
Union High School 
California Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Bessie I. Cole, Secretary—San Jose, Calif. 
Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
W. F. McDaniel, Secretary—Fort Dodge, 
lowa 
Commercial Education Assn. of N. Y. 
and Vicinity 
H. C. Shermerhorn, Secretary—Merchants 
& Bankers School, 600 W. 18Ist St. 
New York City. 
Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Senior 
High School, Plainfield, N. J. 
Delaware Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
R. L. Talbot, President—Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alexander S. Massell, Secretary—Central 
Commercial Continuation School, New 
York City. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
Robert C. Moore, 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss E. Hicks, Secretary—Champaign, III. 
Inland Empire Association 
Austin P. Coburn, Chairman Commercial 
Section—Hillyard High School, Spokane, 
ash. 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Ruth Tumbleson, Secretary—Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
Kansas Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Chairman, C. E. Birch, Lawrence, Kan. 
Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Guy Buie, Secretary—Abbeville, La. 
Michigan Business Schools Association 
J. A. Ebersol, Secretary—Acme Business 
College, Lansing, Mich. 
Michigan Education Association 
Ernest T. Cameron, Secretary—100 Prud- 
den Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


(Continued on page 39) 


Joint Advertising 
Considered Here 


REE scholarships granted by 

private commercial schools to 
honor graduates of high schools as a 
means of advertising their schools 
provided one of the most active of 
discussions at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association held 
on April 20 at the Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

At this meeting the members and 
guest speakers were enthusiastic in 
their desire to eliminate competition 
in private school advertising wher- 
ever such competition developed into 
the “cut-throat” type. The raising 
of the standards of courses and 
teaching staff as well as cooperative 
advertising was suggested by various 
members as a more suitable means 
of establishing a school’s prestige 
than those methods adopted by 
schools who used the “something for 
nothing” brand. 


Free Scholarships Outlawed 


Several schools were openly con- 
demned for their use of such free 
scholarship advertising, and the \s- 
sociation went on record as a body 
which would use its combined pow- 
ers to break up what it considers un- 
ethical and unfair practices. 

A plan for cooperative advertising 
among the members is to be worked 
out, based on a survey of the costs, 
methods and results of such joint 
advertising after a committee has in- 
quired into its various phases. \ 
committee for this purpose was ap- 
pointed. 

The Association heartily endorsed 
the work of one of its members in 
connection with the passage of a re- 
cent bill affecting the private com- 
mercial schools of the state of Texas. 
With the passage of this bill the 
members agreed that the private 
schools of the state now have suffi- 
cient legislation on which to estab- 
lish private commercial school edu- 
cation of the highest standard pos- 
sible. 

In speaking of this legislation and 
“Cleaning Around Our Own Doors.” 
Mr. W. M. Roberts of Tyler Com- 
mercial College, Tyler, Texas, sug- 
gested that commercial school men 
should standardize their work, their 
prices, their rules and regulations 
and go forward to place commercial 
education on a higher plane. T. M. 
Flanary of Draughon’s Business 
College at Oklahoma City, added to 
this the suggestion that teachers with 


(Continued on page 28) 
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When You Attend Summer School 


you outline what you read you will 
not only be better able to appreciate 
the lectures but vou will save that 
much time for other study. 

You should have an open mind to- 
ward new procedures. This does not 
mean that you will accept without 
question every new method that is 
presented, however attractive it may 
seem. It may be all that it is claimed 
as a “method” but it may not fit your 
situation. Your success sometimes 
depends on your ability to determine 
whether to adopt, adapt, or reject a 
new procedure. 

When results in research work are 
given remember that a real research 
study cannot be prepared over night. 
It should extend over a considerable 
period of time; the conditions under 
which it was made should be clearly 
outlined; and all the results, both 
favorable and unfavorable, should be 
reported. It is remarkable how many 
research studies turn out exactly as 
expected. Some of us do not seem to 
be so fortunate. We have to confess 
that sometimes the research study has 
forced us to alter our opinions, and 
change our methdd of procedure. 

Your methods course should be in- 
spirational. If you find that it is not 
you should enroll for a course that 
will be recreational for you—music, 
painting, or a sport of some kind. 
This variation will tend to keep your 
mind alert and your body fit. 


“Try Out” Your New Methods 


If you are teaching a skill subject 
like shorthand or typewriting try to 
find seme time for practice. No 
teacher should “try out” on her stu- 
dents any procedure which she has 
not performed, under as nearly the 
same conditions as possible. She 
cannot know what reaction to expect 
unless she does this. Go to Summer 
Session prepared to put to this test 
every new method that is presented. 
Try it, while it is fresh in your mind. 
If the reaction is not what you were 
led to expect, clear up any doubts 
while you are in contact with the in- 
structor. She will be able to show 
you why you failed. 

There is one thing above all else 
that can be carried away from Sum- 
mer Session—an increased pride in 
your position as a commercial 
teacher. You are performing a so- 
cial service as great as that of any 
other teacher. 

There was a time when I gave 
courses in public speaking, Latin, and 
the appreciation of English and 


(Continued from page 20) 


\merican literature. I talked a great 
deal about the culture to be derived 
trom these studies. I am now inter- 
ested in studying the development 
of boys and girls in the shorthand, 
typing, and other commercial classes. 
Since then I have arrived at a con- 
clusion which I would have thought 
impossible some years ago—these 
students are developing as much cul- 
ture in our commercial classrooms 
as it is possible for them to acquire 
in academic classes. 

Looking at a definition for the 
word, I find that “culture is the act 
of improving or developing by edu- 


cation, discipline, etc., the training, 
disciplining, or refining of the moral 
or intellectual nature.” The same 
authority states that ‘education is 
the impartation or acquisition of 
knowledge, skill, or discipline of 
character.” There seems to be noth- 
ing in these definitions to warrant my 
recalling the statement. 

Services, both social and economic, 
entitle us to the highest recognition. 
I deem it a greater honor to train cul- 
tured workers for world service, than 
to develop mere “appreciators” who 
can do little for society besides ap- 
preciate. 


Business Schools of the New Day 


This administrator gave his aims in attaining the ideal 
in a private commercial school. He now tells 
~ how he would achieve them 
By Seth B. Carkin, 


President, the Packard Commercial School, New York City 


HAT kind of commercial edu- 

cation will best achieve the 
aims of the successful private com- 
mercial school which has laid its 
foundation on the seven cardinal 
principles of secondary education ? 


Skills and knowledges necessary 
for the vocation must be taught as 
they will be used in actual business 
situations. Granting this there is no 
dealing with older subject matter un- 
less its dress and practice has been 
brought up to date. The fundamen- 
tal principles underlying the subjects 
may be sound but the text material 
is often ancient. 


Furthermore there are without 
doubt numerous commercial voca- 
tions for which subject matter needs 
to be developed. 


Can the educational aims of the 
successful private business school be 
achieved then through commercial 
subjects alone? This question brings 
me to a matter which I think is most 
important in the future of all com- 
mercial education, 

Chapman and Counts in their book 
“Principles of Education,” record the 
following in the Chapter, “What is 
the Function of the College?” 


The student who lacks the di- 


vine spark to kindle energy for the 
intellectual quest of the liberal arts 
course would not be dragged into 
the college to distort its aims and 
to overtax or falsify his own in- 
terests. He would be compelled to 
make a tentative vocational choice, 
and in the light of this choice, 
would enter the professional de- 
partment of his own institution or 
be transferred to a_ professional 
school elsewhere. This does not 
mean that all general education 
must cease on entering the voca- 
tional school. Since nature makes 
no hard and fast lines between 
men, the measure of general edu- 
cation that will accompany these 
distinctly vocational courses will 
vary greatly; in every course there 
will be some cultural material, and 
for the better-endowed vocational 
student there will be an increasing 
amount. Thus, there will spring 
up, affiliated with our colleges, 
what eventually will be profes- 
sional or semi-professional schools. 
These institutions will fit their 
members to engage in the various 
professional semi-professional 
occupations which are evolving in 
modern life. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The New Speed-Up 
System of Direct Dictation 


The Hoyne School, Chi- 
cago, where the 


The “Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting” is a 


simple and efficacious method of combining the advantages of fel wx fee eovenal 
auditory and visual typewriting instruction. years 


This system, devised by Professor Charles Miller, L.L.B., L.L.M.—former 
instructor in Stenography and Typewriting at Columbia University—not only 
enables the student to finish his typing training in considerably less time, but 
automatically adds a very important item to his business equipment—ability to 
operate The Dictaphone. 


And since the “Direct Dictation Method” provides a short cut to typing proficiency, 
pupils progress faster in the other branches of their work—having added time to devote 
to English, punctuation and other pertinent subjects. 


Teachers, too, when this method is used, find that they have more time for training pupils in such 
essential phases of business education. 


The reason is this: 


In classes using the “Miller-Dictaphone System,” the auditory phase of dictation-instruction, 
instead of requiring the teacher’s time and effort, is supplied mechanically by a Reproducing 
Dictaphone equipped with Multiple Tube connections to each pupil. Typing is thus taught 

by direct transcription from lessons recorded on Dictaphone Permanent Practice Records. 


By this efficient method, the speed of dictation is accurately correlated to the prog- 
ress of each group—is advanced, within prescribed fixed limits, as the pupils 
increase in proficiency. 


Many great Universities and Vocational Schools find the “Direct Dicta- 
tion Method” far superior in educational value to the traditional sys- 
tem. They have demonstrated in both controlled and general 
classes that this method is from 50 per cent to 65 per cent more 

efficient than the old way of teaching typing. 


A free leaflet which explains this system of 
instruction in detail will be gladly sent. A 
coupon is supplied for your convenience. 
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Business Schools of 


the New Day 
(Continued from page 20) 


Commercial education deals with 
life and live matters and materials. 
The foundation of our entire civili- 
zation is found in business. The 
church, the home, the state, the 
school, and even recreation is depend- 
ent upon business and organization. 
Haven't we arrived at the time when 
we can more fully develop through 
commercial courses that general edu- 
cation, that rich culture in which our 
subject abounds? Are we not ready 
to emphasize education the noun 
rather than commercial the adjective ? 
If we can do this as I believe we shall, 
we will take this business life which 
is so highly social and while teaching 
certain skills and knowledges in con- 
nection with it, we will develop un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our 
economic-social structure. And how 
much more significant our culture 
will be when taught in connection 
with actual situations. 

This then is the type of commer- 
cial education which I think will best 
achieve the aims established. Power 
and character are words of much sig- 
nificance. That a pupil will increase 
his power and strengthen his char- 
acter in pursuing commercial courses 
in which emphasis is also given to 
the general and cultural values will 
probably be accepted without debate. 
I should like to point out briefly how 
the private commercial school is, and 
has been, assisting its pupils to de- 
velop power and character. 


Intelligent Thinking 


The power to think is developed 
through situations where this think- 
ing is made necessary. Individual 
attention and individual advancement 
which are now so popular in the Dal- 
ton and similar plans have been used 
for years as a method of instruction 
in the private commercial school. 
This plan coupled with real teaching 
rather than telling compels the pupil 
to think. He advances according to 
his ability to think and solve the 
question at hand. 

Adjustment and personality are 
immediately brought into considera- 
tion in this individual advancement 
plan and certain powers must be de- 
veloped if the pupil succeeds with his 
source. 

Character cannot be developed by 
talking about it. Neither can the 
qualities of promptness, reliability, 
honesty, and loyalty become habits 
except through activities. The pri- 
vate commercial school is organized 
upon a business basis and the life of 
the pupil in this school must neces- 


sarily include the proper development 
of these qualities. 


The private commercial school 
made possible commercial education 
in’ America. What a_ significant 
thing it would be if now this same 
school could further develop the eco- 


Three quarters of a 
century of private 
business school prog- 
ress are contained in 
the educational his- 
tory of this institu- 
tion. Seth B. Car- 
kin, now the presi- 
dent, believes that 
foundations of busi- 
ness instruction laid 
by Silas S. Packard, 
the founder, in 1858, 
are responsible for 
the growth of the 
Packard Commercial 
School, New York 
City, and its contri- 
bution to American 
business education. 


nomical-social aspects of commercial 


education to the end that this so- 


called bread and butter education 


would include in and through its very 
utilitarianism that culture which it 
has made possible. The challenge is 
clear; who will successfully answer 
it? 


Keeping Up With the Teachers’ 


Association 
(Continued from page 25) 


a broader literary foundation be se- 
cured and that a preliminary teach- 
ing experience of greater length be 
required as one of the means to a 
more successful private commercial 
school standing. 


Two committees were appointed 
to work out plans and report in the 
Fall meeting on their respective 
findings. FE. A. Guise, Chairman, 
W. M. Roberts, J. D. Miracle, G. W. 
Parish and H. E. Byrne constituted 
the committee which will study ad- 
vertising. FE. A. Guise, V. L. Shif- 
lett and W. L. Baine will investigate 
the ethics of private school advertis- 
ing. 

The new officers elected are: 
George A. Meadows of Draughon’s 
Business College, Shreveport, La., 


President; G. W. Parish of Draugh- 
on’s Business College, San  Anto- 
nio, Texas, Vice-President; A. N. 
Beasley of Tyler Commercial Col- 
lege, Tyler, Texas, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

‘Guest speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded H. M. Wright of the Steno- 
type Department, LaSalle Extension 
University and Dick Carlson, Edu- 
cational Director of Stenotype at the 
same school; G. W. Kopp of. the 
Southwestern Publishing Company. 

New members of the Association 
announced at the meeting are the 
Paris Commercial College, Paris, 
Texas; Chenier Business College, 
Beaumont, Texas, and Soule Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La. 
(Turn to page 31) 
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“Your New Shorthand 


enabled us to Graduate Times 
as many students at our 
Evening Vocational School” pers, rina 


Rahway Evening Vocational School, 
Rahway, N. J. 


Typical Comments 
from Schools — 


A Prominent School in Rochester 
Writes: 
“We are convinced that it is 
the best alphabetical system we 
know anything about.” 


N O WONDER teachers of shorthand are so enthusiastic 
in their praise of Owen a-b-c Shorthand. This remarkable new 
method relieves the strain of teaching and keeps classes ‘‘full-up” 
to the last day of the term. 


July 22, 1927. 
“We started our first 
croup . . . on July 6, 

“We find that the girls have 
no trouble at all in taking mis- 
cellaneous dictation of a rather 
dificult nature at seventy words 
a minute, and letters they have 
never heard before at eighty 
words a minute. They read back 
their notes with ease. . . . 

“The girls are delighted and 
the instructor of the class, who 
has been a teacher of two other 
standard systems, is amazed and 
gratified at the results. 

“We are now eager to put the 
A-B-C system into our evening 
school where time is such a vital 
consideration.” . 


Students seldom drop out of an Owen a-b-c Shorthand class. 
They find the instruction so interesting, and make such rapid 
progress, that they are eager to keep it up. 


Owen a-b-c System of Shorthand is a logical and scientific 
development of easily learned principles. It is designed for uni- 
versal use and meets the modern requirements for both sim- 
plicity and speed. It eliminates the guesswork and hit or miss 
methods of symbolic writing and utilizes the alphabet on defi- 
nite principles of phonetic writing. 


Owen a-b-c Shorthand is easy to learn, easy to read and easy 
to write. It removes the drudgery from shorthand and marks a 
striking advance in phonography. New records for speed in 
— learning this new shorthand have been established. 


Read the comments at the left about Owen a-b-c Shorthand; 
they are typical of the enthusiastic endorsements received from 
shorthand instructors in schools and business colleges. Then 
mail the coupon or write for further information. Complete 
data will be sent you without obligation. You are certain to be 
interested in the astonishing and gratifying results obtained by 
many other schools with Owen a-b-c Shorthand. 


“I am pleased to say that I 
have started a class, and that my 
pupils are doing remarkably well. 
They like it and find it amazing- 
ly simple. Personally, I find it a 
wonderful system, one deserving 
of the highest praises. May it 
soon reap the reward that most 
surely awaits it—universal recog- 
nition.” P. G. O’N. 


A Textbook Publishing Corp. 
This c oupon 125 West 42nd Street 


brin gs you New York, N. Y. 
full details Please send full information about Owen a-b-c 


Shorthand with data on its use in schools. 


What would you 
think 


of a commercial school 


which still held on to an old letter press for 
copying letters? 


—and wrote all its letters in long-hand? 


which maintained its quarters on the fifth 
floor of a non-elevator building? 


had no telephone? 


THE OLD SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND WHICH 
UTILIZE THE ARCHAIC HOOKS AND AN- 
GLES, THOSE ANCESTRAL HIEROGLYPHICS 
OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE, BELONG WITH 


THE ABOVE 
AN ACHRONISMS 
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Announcing 


A Complete Revision 
of the Successful Text 


Filementary 


[raining for 


Bu siness 


By Wilkes-York-Terrill 


The “unit lesson plan” embodied in this 
thorough-going revision is one of the no- 
table features of the book. Other features 
included are: 


1. Incorporates latest thought on subject. 


2. Makes use of criticisms and suggestions of 
hundreds who have taught from the or- 
iginal edition since publication in 1924. 


3. New and additional illustrations, forms in 
color, and general appearance at once at- 
tractive and pleasing. 


4. Budget of Forms carefully revised. 


Everyone in touch with the course on 
junior business training knows how it has 
developed and changed even in the space 
of two or three years. The revised *Ele- 
mentary Training for Business” will give 
you a text abreast with the times. Before 
deciding on any textbook, it will pay you 
to examine this, the newest. 


Send now for a sample copy. 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


NO. 2 


OF A SERIES OF TALKS 
ON BUSINESS 


AND 
THE STENOTYPE 


This Is 
the Machine Age 


* the factory and the field— 
Ditch digging machines that do the work of 
400 men; automatic planers that slice through 50 
blocks of steel as if they were so much butter; looms 
that do each more weaving than 50 looms did in 1870; 
farms successfully seeded with grain by airplanes fly- 
ing 70 miles an hour; engineering machines that solve 
the most involved mathematical problems, plot the 
most intricate engineering curves and do it all by elec- 

tricity, in one-twentieth the time. 

In the office— 

Addressing machines that print, fill in, and sign the 
letter and address the envelope in one operation; 
automatic ty pe writers 
which type 4, 8 or 12 let- 
ters at once and repeat 
the operation over and 
over indefinitely; check 
signing devices which 
sign thousands of checks 
in phenomenally short 
time; adding machines, 
calculating machines; 
stamping and sealing de- 
vices—an infinite variety 
of machines to save labor 
and expense and speed up 
work, 


Of course the Stenotype was inevitable. 

It is in keeping with the age. 

Office efficiency demanded up-to-date machine speed 
and accuracy in this most important office operation— 
the taking and transcribing of dictation. 

The only wonder is that it did not come long ago. 

Our problem is not to sell the progressive business 
man on his need or the value of Stenotypy—he sells 
himself. 

The demand for Stenotypists is far ahead of the 
supply. 

Our problem is training enough competent Steno- 
typists to supply the urgent calls of business. 

In this very interesting, important task we are be- 
ing assisted ably, by approximately 250 of the leading 
business colleges of the United States and Canada— 
forward looking institutions which see their obliga- 
tion and opportunity to train their students in keeping 
with the spirit of the age and to supply their clients 
with this modern means of recording dictation. 

We shall be glad to discuss with a few more coin- 
mercial schools the availability of Stenotypy for their 
training programs. Write and ask for full details. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Association News 
(Continued from page 28) 


EMBERS of the Commercial 

Division of the Georgia Edu- 
cational Association, at their meeting 
in Savannah, April 19-20, resolved to 
ask the University Acerediting Sys- 
tem to use its influence in the further 
standardization of the commercial de- 
partments of high schools, and to 
make no exception of the commercial 
department when issuing revised 
standards for accrediting the high 
schools of the state. An outline of 
requirements for a unit of credit in 
each commercial subject was pres- 
ented and approved. 

This followed the reading of a 
paper on “High School Standardiza- 
tion in Subject Matter and Teacher 
Requirements,” by ‘Dean C. B. Wray 
of Mercer University. Dean Wray’'s 
discussion was the outstanding part 
of « program devoted to the stand- 
ardization and advancement of com- 
mercial education throughout the en- 
tire state of Georgia. 

\ committee, with Dean Wray as 
chairman, was appointed to make in- 
vestigation into the merits of state 
supervision of the private business 
schools. 

Otticers of the Division for the en- 
suing year are Charles M. Gray, Sa- 
vannah High School, Chairman: 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Pattie Sinclair 
of the Commercial High School, At- 
lanta, and Miss Agnes Pittman, Lan- 
ler High School, Macon, the Secre- 
tary. 


RevisingCurriculum 


OMMERCIAL educators of 
Michigan came twice into the 
foreground with special sessions at 
the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club held at Ann Ar- 
bor last month. On April 26 the 
commercial teachers held a confer- 
ence for the purpose of inspiring 
ideas of research and curriculum re- 
vision in the minds of commercial 
teachers of the University and on the 
tollowing day the Michigan Business 
Schools Association rendered its an- 
nual report and disposed of business 
In connection with the supervision 
and certification of the state’s busi- 
schools. 

Outstanding among the highlights 
of the commercial teachers’ confer- 
ence was the address given by Pro- 
fessor Melvin S. Lewis, School of 
Education, Indiana University. His 
was a talk or lecture on the curricu- 
lum problems of the commercial 
teacher which was full of practical 


REPRESENTATIVE BAKER 


He spoke at the Michigan Business 
School Association luncheon. 


suggestions and methods that pointed 
a way out of many present day dif- 
ficulties. Professor Lewis was en- 
thusiastically received. 

A committee on suggestions relat- 
ing to commercial teacher curriculum 
at the University of Michigan pre- 
sented through its chairman, B. S. 
Frost of the Detroit High School of 
Commerce, the following report on 
high school entrance requirements 
for commercial students: An expres- 
sion that more acceptable courses 
would be offered by the university 
to inexperienced teachers. The pres- 
ent course, the report stated, is 
planned for experienced teachers and 
is not all-embracing. Four units 
credit for commercial work done in 
high school instead of three, for en- 
trance into the University of Michi- 
gan was suggested, and recommenda- 
tions that four units be selected from 
the following subjects: bookkeeping. 
'% to 2 units; typewriting, %; to 1; 
shorthand, 2 units; commercial law, 
14 unit; business organization, 
unit; commercial geography, and 
commercial arithmetic, 1%, following 
1 year mathematics. 

Dr. George E. Myers, Department 
of Vocational Education and Guid- 
ance at the University, responded to 
the committee’s report with the sug- 
gestion that in order to provide op- 
portunity for practice teaching, some 
work in typewriting was offered last 
summer in the University High 
School. During the coming summer 
and also during the next academic 
year a course in junior business 
training is also offered. A third defi- 


nite promise came from Dr. Myers 
when he said that the University 
will offer two methods courses in- 
stead of one. 

The teachers considered this offer 
an answer to the committee sugges- 
tion. 


The subjects from which the Uni- 
versity has agreed to allow twenty- 
four hours of credit towards a de- 
gree in commercial work done out- 
side the University in accredited col- 
leges or schools of collegiate rank 
include: 8 hours in bookkeeping and 
shorthand ; 4 hours in practice teach- 
ing; 2 hours each in typewriting, 
business law, economics, commercial 
geography, history of commerce, 
business organization and manage- 
ment, advertising and retail selling, 
business English and correspondence, 
and office appliances. The Univers- 
ity would not allow credit for busi- 
ness writing and arithmetic. 


Answering Mr. Frost's committee 
on the subject of vocational credits 
as entrance requirements, Dr. Mey- 
ers called attention to the conserva- 
tive attitude of the various colleges 
within the University of Michigan. 
Many of the colleges, he said, con- 
tend that with 15 units of academic 
work, such students could succeed in 
college, but with 12 units, success is 
considered doubtful. 


Dr. Meyers believes that the next 
step necessary to meet demands of 
commercial teachers in the matter of 
curriculum revision is the appoint- 
ment of a full-time professor for 
commercial teacher training courses. 


During the coming year the com- 
mercial section of the Club will have 
as its officers: J. C. Springman of 
Pontiac, Chairman and Miss Merle 
Merritt of Flint, Secretary. 


Speakers at the Michigan Busi- 
ness Schools Association luncheon 


were C. L. Goodrich, Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


(Continued on page 39) 


“The problem of curriculum revision is 

one that should be constantly before 

every educational executive, every 

school official and every teacher.”—C. 

C. Little, President of the University of 
Michigan. 
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Operators 
from the 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Adapt your students for this 


Business Demands 
Calculating Machine 


kind of work by equipping 
your work-rooms with 


Mercedes 


the more efficient machine 


We will be pleased to send you full 
information regarding outfitting your 


22 PARK PLACE 


work-rooms with Mercedes calculators 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Dr. L. J. Comrie in a recent 
article in the Accountant’s 
Journal, compared all types 
of calculating machines. Mer- 
cedes received 10 points more 
than the second best. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HENEVER you sign a letter, you approve its 
appearance as well as its contents. It represents 
you. Its appearance conveys a mental picture of you 
who sign it. It is your personal representative. A 
Panama typed letter leaves nothing to apologize for. 


PANAMA SERVICE 


WE know what is re- 
quired of a typewriter 


ribbon in quality work, 
in economic efficiency. 
It is the mission of 
Panama Service to solve 


Bronze 
Typewriter Ribbons 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES COMPANY 
190 THIRD AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Since 1896 


~__ THE LINE THAT CAN’T BE MATCHED 


Panama Typewriter Eraser Shields and Erasers 
gladly sent on request 


Achieve Economy 
and Efficiency 
by purchasing your 


TYPEWRITING 
PENMANSHIP 
and 
BOOKKEEPING 


PAPERS 


from business school specialists 


We are thoroughly familiar with the 
paper requirements of commercial schools. 
Our years of experience enable us to ren- 
der a service that will be worth your 
investigation. 


Special Quotations to Business Schools 


We will be pleased to submit samples 


HANO PAPER CORP. 


"i 


Bush Terminal 23, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established over 30 years ago 
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ummer Schools for Business Teachers 


A directory compiled by Hubert A. Hagar, The Gregg Publishing Company, and reprinted from the April and May 


Arizona 
Lamson Business COLLEGE 
Prescott 
Shorthand, Theory and Methods: 


Jessic McClaughry; Typewriting, 
The ry and Methods: T. Owen Por- 
ter; also Advertising; Accountancy: 
Col. E. M. Lamson, Mrs. Flora J. 
Weatherford; Salesmanship: Jerome 
A. McAvoy 

June. July, and August 

Col. &. M. Lamson, Director 


Nor: ueRN ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE 

stAFF 

Content and Methods in Shorthand 

and Content in Typewriting; Edna 

Dotson; Content and Methods in 

Bookkeeping: Tom O, Bellwood; Con- 

tent in Advertising, Salesmanship, 

Busiress Law, Business Organization 

and Administration: R. M. Frest 

June 17—August 16 

Grady Gammage, Director of Sum- 

mer Sessions 


California 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

BERKELEY 

Shorthand and Typewriting Meth- 
ods: Harold H. Smith and J. E. 
Armstrong; Business Methods and 
Office Practice: Mrs. Hunter; Sales- 
manship, Business English, and Busi- 
ness Mathematics: Mr. Oliver; Book- 
keeping Methods and Job Analysis: 
Mr. Peterson: Junior Business 
Training Methods, Business Law 
Methods, and Accounting: Mr. 
Peters; Secondary Education, Edu- 
cation and Economics, and Educa- 
tional Measurements: Dr. Day 


July to September 
J. Evan Armstrong, Director 


University OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 

Typewriting Demonstration Class 
and Methods: Assist. Prof. Bertha 
Whillock—2 units each course; Ele- 
ments of Accounting, Elementary 
and Advanced: Prof. Forman—3-4 
units each course 

July 1 to August 10 

Harold L. Bruce, Dean 


University oF CALIFORNIA 
SouTHERN BRANCH 

Los ANGELES 

Methods of Teaching Commercial 

op and Principles of Commer- 

cial Education: Alfred Sorensen—2 

units each course; Elements of Ac- 

counting: Prof. Noble—3-4 

units; Principles and Problems of 

Teaching Salesmanship, and Meth- 

ods and Observation of Retail sell- 

ing: Monette Todd—2 units each 

course 

July 1 to August 10 

Thomas M. Putnam, Dean 

University oF SoutHern Catt- 
FORNIA 

Los ANGELES 

Organization and Administration of 

Commercial Education, and Curricu- 

lum and Methods in Secretarial Sub- 

jects: A. E, Bullock—2 units each 

course 

July Ist to August 9 

Lester B. Rogers, Dean 


Woopsury 

Los ANGELES 

Teacher courses in Shorthand, Type- 
dane Bookkeeping and allied sub- 
jects: Special College instruction in 


Higher Accountancy and Business 
Administration 

July 9 to August 17 

R. H. Whiten, Director 


State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
San Jose 

Typewriting: Miss Ford and Miss 
Hoffman—3-4 units; Methods of 
Teaching Secretarial Students in Sec- 
endary Schools: Miss Ford and Miss 
Hoffman—3-4 units; Accountancy, 
and Methods Course: Mr. Kelley—- 
3-4 units each course; Content and 
Methods for General Clerical Train- 
ing: Miss Hoffman—3-4 units; Com- 
mercial Education Problems: Miss 
lFord—-3-4 units 

June 24 te August 2 


Geo. E. Freeland, Ph.D., Dean 


Colorado 
Tue Burre Business CoLiece 
BouLper 
Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Sec- 
retarial Training: D. K. Burre; Ac- 
counting and O ce Appliances: Nan- 
cy Matthews 
Two tive weeks’ terms—June 17 to 
July 19, July 22 to August 23 
D. K. Burre, Director 


University or CoLorapo 

BouLpeR 

Methods in Commercial Education, 
Beginning Stenography, Beginning 
and Advanced Typewriting: Claude 
W. Woodside 

June 16 to July 20, and July 22 to 
August 23 

Milo G. Derham, Director 


University oF DeNveR, SCHOOL OF 
CoMMERCE, ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 

DENVER 

Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretarial 


Practice: Mrs. Kimbrough; 
Business English; ourke; 
Business Ethics: A. D. Kaplan 


Two Terms—June 17 to July 22, and 
July 24 to August 28 
Dr. Wilbur D. Engle, Director 


Cororapo Stare TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GREELEY 

About twenty courses are offered in 
Commercial Education in Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Commercial Law, Fil- 
ing, Accounting, Secretarial Science, 
Methods, Psychology, etc. 

Two terms—-June 17 to July 20, and 
July 22 to August 24 

G. W. Frasier, President; A. O. 
Colvin, Head Department of. Com: 
mercial Education. 


District of Columbia 


WasHINGTON ScHoor SEcRE- 
TARIES 
WaAsHINGTON 
Six weeks’ course in Piensod 4 of 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting: 
Annie M. Hahn, and Margaret L. 
Miller 
July 


J. E. Palmer, Director 


Georgia 
Hatton Business 
ATLANTA 
Theory and Practice Teaching— 


Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewrit- 
ing. Bookkeeping. Accounting. Com- 
mercial Law. Salesmanship: Weema 
Balenger and Mrs. C. Denke, 
Theory; S. P. Hatton. Methods. 
June 7 to August 20 

S. P. Hatton, Director 


DravuGutTon’s Business Com- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS INSTITUTE 

ATLANTA 

Methods and Subject Matter Courses 


in Gregg Shorthand, Touch Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Commercial 


issues of The American Shorthand Teacher 


Training, Penmanship, 
courses in Educational 
Psychology, Principles of Secondary 
Education, and Secondary Super- 
vision and Administration 
July 5 to August 16 
Charles F. Hainfeld, Director 


Law, Office 
etc. Alsc 


MERCER UNIVERSITY 

Macon 

Methods and Subject Matter Courses 
in Gregg Shorthand, Touch 
writing, and Accounting, and 

eral Courses in Education: Vera 
Amerson 

June 12 to August 20 

Prof. Peyton Jacob, Director. 


Illinois 
Grecc ScHooL 
CHICAGO 
Shorthand teachers’ diploma, in- 


cluding Methods of Teaching Short 
hand, Typewriting, Secretarial Train- 
ing, and shorthand blackboard pen- 
manship drills: W. W. Lewis, Helen 
W. Evans, K. Olive Bracher, Jessie 
Arnold; Business teachers’ diploma, 
including Bookkeeping, Commercial 
Law, Salesmanship: Perry J. Singer 
Six weeks—July 1 to August 9 
Henry J. Holm, Principal 
University of CHICAGO 

CHICAGO 


Methods in the teaching of Type- 
writing and Stenography, with 
special reference to organization of 
material, laws governing acquisition 
of skill, teaching technique, tests 
and measurements: Ann Brewington, 
Prerequisites: A knowledge of the 
theory of shorthand and touch type 
writing 


Two terms—June 17 to July 24, and 
July 25 to August 30 


W. H. Spencer, Dean 


WeEsTERN ILLINOIS State TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE 
Macoms 


Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting: 
Hertha Voss; Bookkeeping, Business 
Administration, and Penmanship: J. 
A. Kirby 

Two six weeks’ terms— June 10 to 
July 19, and July 19 to August 28 
Dr. W. P. Morgan, Director 


State NorMAt UNIVERSITY 
NORMAL 


Gregg Shorthand: Alta Day, first 
term, H. F. Admire, second term; 
Typewriting: H. Irene Johnson; Ac- 
counting: Arthur R. Williams, Harry 
F. Admire; Business Administration: 
Mr. Williams, Miss Kinsella 


Two terms—June 10 to July 21 and 
July 24 to August 30 


David Felmley, President 


Gem City Business 
Quincy 

Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeep- 
ing, Commercial Law, Penmanship, 
and Mathematics 

One term, starting June 3 and end- 
ing August 1 
¥. 


E. Musselman, Director 


Indiana 


InpIANA UNIVERSITY 

BLOOMINGTON 

Teaching of Stenography, Teaching 
of Typewriting: Lula M. Westen- 
haver. 


One term—June 13 to Aug. 9 
Dr. Henry Lester Smith, Director 


+ CENTRAL 


NoRMAL COLLEGE 
DANVILLE 

Special Methods in Commercial Sub- 
jects: Mrs. Laura C. Niswander; 
Office Practice: Mrs. Laura C. Nis: 
wander; Methods and Materials in 
Shorthand: Grace Gastino 

Three terms of six weeks each— 
April 29 to June 6; June 10 to July 
11; July 15 to August 15 

Mrs. Laura C. Niswander, Director; 
Dr. Jonathan Rigdon, President 


Lockyear’s Business CFLLEGE 
EVANSVILLE 

Theory and Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand: Thomas H. Black; Type- 
writing Principles and Methods: 
Marcia L. Gentry 

One term—June 24 to August 16 
Thomas H. Black, Director 


Batt TeacHers’ CoLLeGce 

MUNCIE 

Elementary and Advanced Gregg 

Shorthand; Teaching Methods in 

Shorthand and offered 

during first term: H. Carmichael: 

Elementary and Type- 

writing: Esther Debra and Trella 
Jood 

Two terms of five weeks each—June 

17 to July 20; and July 22 to Au- 

gust 24 

M. E. Studebaker, Director 


InDIANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Terre Haute 

Stenography: Miss Rucker, _ first 
term, Miss Laatz, second term; Type- 
writing: Mr. Leonard, first term, 
Miss Laatz and Miss Frazier, second 
term; Accounting: Mr. Grove and 
Miss Wood 

Two terms—June 17 and July 22 
Shepherd Young, Director 


Iowa 


State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Cepar Falls 


Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, 
Secretarial Training: Myrtle Gaffin: 


Beginning and Advanced Type- 
writing: Julia Mae Myers; Methods 
of Teaching Commercial Subjects, 


Commercial Law: R. O. Skar; Ad- 
vertising, Commercial Correspon- 
dence, Business Organization, Ma- 
chine Accounting: George R. Mach; 
Accounting and Advanced Penman- 
ship: Harry C. Cummins; Penman- 
ship: Miss Davis 

One term of twelve weeks—June 5 to 
August 23 

O. R. Latham, President: Ira_ S. 
Condit, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation 


State University oF [Iowa 

Towa City 

Commercial Teaching Methods for 
experienced teachers; Administrative 
Problems in Commercial Education; 
Research in Commercial Education; 
Tests and Measurements in Commer- 
cial Education 

Two sessions—June 17 to July 
and July 29 to August 29 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Director 


25, 


Penn Scuoor oF COMMERCE 
OSKALOOSA 
Methods in Teaching Commercial 
Subjects: Mary Dusenberry; Meth- 
ods in Teaching Bookkeeping: H. D. 
Proffitt 

Ten weeks—June 10 to August 17 
H. D. Proffitt, Director 
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Walton 


Accounting Series 


Walton Accounting texts, written by men 
with years of practical accounting and teach- 
ing experience, are authoritative, conform to 
sound pedagogical principles, and are in ac- 
cord with present-day accounting practice. 

Walton texts have been developed and 
written by one organization, under the super- 
vision of one directing head, resulting in a 
thoroughly coordinated and unified system 
of accounting instruction. 


Walton Accounting—Langer 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 

Cost Accounting 
Federal Income Tax Accounting 
C. P. A. Review Problems 


WaLTon Business Law SERIES 


Elementary Law; Contracts 
Agency; Partnership 
Sales; Negotiable Instruments 
Property, Real and Personal 
Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance 
Surety and Guaranty 


Walton Texts have been endorsed by adoption in many 
of the leading educational institutions throughout the 
United States. 


We want you to know more about Walton texts. Use 
the coupon below for examination copies of texts in 
which you are interested. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
EXAMINATION COUPON 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 
334 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 
checked: 


Walton Accounting—Langer 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 
Cost Accounting 
Federal Income Tax Accounting 
Cc. P. A. Review Problems 
Walton Business Law Series: 
Elementary Law; Contracts 
Agency; Partnership 
Sales; Negotiable Instruments 
Property, Real and Personal 
Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Benking; Insurance; Surety and Guaranty 


| The Ideal 


— 
PENCIL— 


COMBI- 
NATION 


for the 
Modern 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


EXECUTIVE 


and 


STUDENT 


HIS twentieth century of ours is 

stamped with convenience and efh- 

ciency. That is why we designed the 
Secretary Pen-Pencil Combination. For 
more than ten years we have manufactured 
fountain pens successfully. With this ex- 
perience back of us, we introduced the 
Pen-Pencil Combination. It was a success 
from the start among busy people, who, like 
yourself, must have dependable writing 
tools at hand constantly. The field of its 
usefulness widens daily because it is the ideal 
solution of the pen and pencil problem. Its 
handy, compact, built to last and to give 
complete satisfaction. 


We are making a special price of $3 
per pen, in dozen lots, to teachers. 
One pen will be given away FREE 
to every teacher sending in an 
order of a dozen or more. 


Newark Pen Company 
276N. J. Railroad Ave., Newark, N. J. 


May, 
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Kansas 


Kansas State Teachers CoLLece 
d, Typewriting and 
r Shorthand, 

Traine: tars. Mabel k. 
Burgy 

Eight weeks—May 30 to July 26 

A. J. Park, Director Commercial Ed- 
ucation 


SratE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

d ed Shorthand 
inni vane 

Beginning Willa M. Dush; 

Typewriting: Mrs. Ellen Matthews 

Nine weeks—May 27 

W. S. Lyerla, Head of Department 


Kentucky 


BusINeEss 


Uni- 


BowLinc GREEN 
VERS! 

BowLinu GREEN 

Methods in Shorthand and Typewrit- 

ing: D. 1). Lessenberry; Methods in 

Bookkee ing: Clyde E. Rowe; Meth- 

ods in Penmanship: W. L. Hall 

Two teriis—June 10 to July 13, and 

July 15 to August 24 

J. L. Harman, Director 


Maryland 
BattiMoxe Business COLLEGE 
BALTIMOKE 
Courses in Gregg Shorthand, Touch 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and other 
subjects. Also courses in 
Special Methods in Commercial 
Teaching, Secondary Education, and 
Educational Psychology (in conjunc- 
tion with Johns Hopkins University) 
June 24 to August 2 
E. H. Nerman, Director 


Jouns Horxins University 

CoLLtece FOR TEACHERS 
Battimoxs (HoMEWoop) 
Teaching of Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing, and Beokkeeping in Second- 
ary Schools. Commercial Education 
in Secondary Schools: Clyde B. 
Edgeworth and Mrs, Francis Doub 
North 
July 1 to August 9 
Edward F. Buchner, Director 


Massachusetts 


Boston University SUMMER 
Boston Srssion 

Elementary Gregg Shorthand, and 
Teaching Metheds in Gre Short- 
hand: Prof. Walt H. 
Teaching Methods in Typewriting: 
Mrs. Velma R. Rich; Methods of 
Teaching Bookeeping in Secondary 
Schools: Prof. Atlee L. Percy (Many 
Education courses for teachers in ail 
subjects) 

July 8 to August 17, 1929 

Dr, Alexander H. Rice, Director 


Bryant & Stratton COMMERCIAL 
Scnoor 
Boston 


Regular courses in Gregg Shorthand, 


Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and. ail 
other commercial subjects 


Six weeks—June 24 


J. W. Blaisdell, Director 

Burvert COLLEGE 

30STON 

Courses in Gregg Sl 

‘our g Shorthand, Type- 
Writing, Bookkeeping, and all other 
commercial subjects 

Eight weeks—July 1 

H. B. Wells, Director 


SiMMons COLLEGE 
S0STON 
Courses in 
a the subject matter of pratically 
all commercial 

ccounts, 
Ypewriting 
sl weeks—Opening date July 1, 


Dr. Edward H. Eldridge, Director 


TARVARD University, 
ScHoor or Epucation 
AMBRIDGE 


GRADUATE 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Course SH1. Principles of Voca- 
tional Education: Fred C. Smith; 
SH11. High School Commercial Cur- 
riculum, and SH12. Organization 
and Supervision of Commercial Ed- 
ucation: Associate Professor Freder- 
ick G, Nichols; SH13, Improvement 
of Instruction in Bookkeeping, 
Junior Business Training, Business 


Arithmetic, and Business Writing: 
E. A. Zelliot, Roosevelt High School, 


Des Moines, Iowa; SK1. Principles 
of Vocational Guidance: Dr. F. J. 
Keller, East Side Continuation 
School, New York City 

Six weeks—July 8 

Prof. F. G. Nichols, Director 


Bay Patu INSTITUTE 

SPRINGFIELD 

Courses in _ Methods and Subject 
Matter in Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Arith- 
metic, English, Commercial Law, and 
Psychology 

July 1 to August 9, 1929 

C. F. Gaugh, Director 


Michigan 

Tue Business INSTITUTE 
Detroit 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting: 
Anne Mitchell (Full credit given on 
the Michigan State Life Certificate 
Course) 
Summer term begins July 8 
A. F. Tull, President 
Western State TEACHERS 

LEGE 
KALAMAZOO 
Beginning and Advanced Shorthand 
and Typewrtng: Bertha M, Leghton: 
General Methods of Commercial 
Teaching, and Business Correspond- 
ence: Emma_ Watson; Problems in 
Secondary Commercial _ Education, 
and Beginning Accounting: E. D. 
Pennell 
June 24 to August 2 
D. B. Waldo, President; E, D. Pen- 
nell, Director Commercial Teacher- 
training Courses 


Crurary COLLEGE 

YPSILANTI 

All commercial subjects, with credit 
given by Michigan State Normal 
College 

Two terms—First term June 24; 
Second term, .\ugust 5 

P. R. Cleary, President 


Minnesota 


Business  INstitute, 
NC. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, 
Shorthand Teaching Methods, Short- 
hand Practice eaching: Mabel 
Greenwald; Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting, Typewriting Teaching 
Methods, Typewriting Practice Teach- 
ing: Hazel E. Schmidt; Elementary 
and Advanced Bookkeeping, Book- 
keeping Methods, Bookkeeping Prac- 
tice Teaching: Clair E. Sheldon 
Three months—June 17 to September 
20 (Special arrangements allow those 
having schools cpening September 
1 to finish at that time) 


Katherine E. Schwirtz, Director 


MINNEAPOLIS Business COLLEGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Beginning, review. and advanced 
courses in commercial subjects: Miss 
G. Gunderson 

Beginning date June 10 

J. H. Mesher, President 


RasMusseN PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
St. 
Normal courses in Business and 


Shorthand: Walter E. Kamprath and 
Emma Nelscn 


Course offered during June, July and 
August 


Walter Rasmussen, Director 
Twin City Business University 
St. 


Normal courses in all 
subjects to qualify 


commercial 
for teaching— 


Shorthand and Business English: W. 
C. Stephens; Typewriting: Mae 
Estebo; Bookkeeping and Commercial 
Law: Burton A. Cable 

Two terms of six weeks each—June 
= to July 19, and July 22 to August 
3 


Burton A. Cable, Director 


Missouri 


SoutHeast Missouri State TEAcu- 
ERS COLLEGE 

Cape GIRARDEAU 

Beginning and Advanced Typewrit- 

ing: Mrs. Garrett 

One term—May 28 to August 2 

Joseph A. Serena, President 


NortHeast Missouri State TEacu- 
ERS COLLEGE 

KIRKSVILLE 

pe gow courses embracing theory 

and advanced instruction in Gregg 

Shorthand, Typewriting, Penman- 

ship, Accounting, Commerce, In- 

dustry and Office appliances 

May 31 to August 7 

Eugene Fair, President 


State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD 

Methods in Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and related commercial subjects: Mrs. 
Ruth T. Gibson; Methods in_ Ac- 
counting, Commercial Law, and_re- 
lated commercial subjects: J. D. Delp 
One term of ten weeks—June 3 to 
August 7 

J. D. Delp, Head of Department of 
Commerce 


CENTRAL MissourI STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

WARRENSBURG 

Elementary and Advanced Shorthand 

and Typewriting: Myrtle Downs and 

Winifred Weatherman; Accounting: 

Clay J. Anderson and Jacob Six: 

Economics: W. E. Morrow and Clay 

J. Anderson; and Methods of Teach- 

ing Commercial Subjects 

One term of ten weeks—May 28 to 

August 1 

Dr. E. L. Hendricks, President 


Nebraska 


NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
CHADRON 

Elementary Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing: Agnes Erickson; Bookkeeping 
and Accounting: Myra L. Clark; 
Also instruction in Business Corre- 


spondence, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Salesmanship, and Penmanship 
Methods 


Two terms—June 7 to July 17, and 
July 16 to August 23 
Robert I. Elliott, President 


NEBRASKA STATE NorMAL ScHOOL 
_ AND TEACHERS COLLEGE 

KEARNEY 

Beginning and Advanced courses in 
Gregg Shorthand, and Penmanship: 
J. H. Hale; Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting, and Penmanship: E. C. 
Sutton; Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, Commercial Law: Charles Apel 
Two terms of six weeks each—June 
eg July 12, and July 15 to August 
2 


Geo. E. Martin, President; Charles 
Apel, Head of Commercial Education 
Lincotn ScHOOL oF COMMERCE 
LInNcoLN 
Elementary and 
Shorthand: Gertrude Beers, Heac 
teacher; Beginning and Advanced 
[ypewriting: Trilla F. Gardner, 
Head teacher; Bookkeeping: W. M. 
Bryant, Head teacher 

Twelve weeks—June 3 to August 23 
T. A. Blakeslee, President; W. A. 
Robbins, Business Manager 


Advanced Greg 


University oF NEBRASKA 

LINCOLN 

Special Methods in Teaching Short- 
hand: Gertrude Beers; Special Meth- 
ods in Teaching Typewriting: Luvicy 
Hill 

June 10 to August § 

R. D. Moritz, Director 
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Peru State TeEacHErS COLLEGE 
Peru 

Teacher-training courses in Gregg 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, 
Penmanship 

Two six-weeks terms—June 10 to 
July 17, and July 18 to August 23 
W. R. Pate, President 


New Hampshire i 
University oF New 
DurRHAM 


Methods of Teaching Stenography 
and Typewriting—lectures, projects, 


differentiated assignments discus: 
sions, ppl ntary re gs, and 
demonstrations 


Clarissa Hills of Senior High School; 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Instructor 


New Jersey 
LeMaster INSTITUTE 
Assury Park 
Courses in Gregg Shorthand, Touch 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Account: 
ancy, Business Organization and Ad- 


ministration, Secretarial Training, 
ce 

July 1 to September 6 ‘ 
Walter P. Steinhaeuser, Litt. D.j 


Director 


Rutcers UNIVERSITY 
New Brunswick 


Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
Business Correspondence, Junior 


Business Training; Tests and Mea- 
surements in Business Education? 
Louis A. Rice, Elizabeth Baker and 
Mr. Einolf 

June 24 to August 2 
C. E. Partch, Director 


RipER COLLEGE 
TRENTON 
Methods and Subject Matter in 
Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewrit4 
ing, Bookkeeping, Secretarial Duties, 
etc. Problems of Secondary Rance, 


tion 
June 24 to August 16 
John E. Gill, Dean 


New York ; 
New York State COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 
ALBANY 
Methods and Subject Matter in. 


Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewrit- 
ing, Commercial Law, 


etc.: Principles and Problems im 
Education: George 
‘ork 


July 8 to August 16 
W. C. Decker, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO 

Methods and Subject Matter in} 
Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewrit- | 
ing, Bookkeeping, Busi-? 
ness Training: Juvenelia Casemant 
and H. I. Good 

July 1 to August 9 

Dr. Clarence H. Thurber, Director 


Co_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City t 
Courses in Gregg Shorthand—s1.5 
Elementary: Rollinson (4); s2. Inter-’ 
mediate: Wright (4); s3. Advanced:, 
Macdonald (4); s4. _Executional; 
Technique of Shorthand: Rollinson: 
(4) Courses in Typewriting—sl.: 
Elementary: Harned, Rollinson (2); 
s2A. Intermediate (transcription of: 
notes): Bryant, Wright (1); s2B 
Intermediate: Bryant, Wright (1) 
Courses for Teachers and Supervisors 
of Commercial Subjects—s259E,. Cur- 
riculum making for commercial 
courses in secondary schools: E. W. 
Barnhart (2); s260E. Methods for 
commercial subjects: E. W. Barnhart 
(2); s259G. Supervision of commer-: 
cial education: Kirk (2); s260 H. 
Teaching of elementary business 
training : Kirk (2); sl159E. Teaching 
shorthand: Barnhart (2); 
s159F, Demonstration class in ele- 
Ss. 


i 
‘ 


mentary Gregg Shorthand: F. §$ 
Barnhart (2); s160E. Teaching type- 
writing: Stuart (2); s160F. Demon- 


stration class in elementary typewrit- 
ing: Stuart (2) 


July 8 to August 16 
Prof. John J. Coss, Director 
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Applied 
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$132.49 
From Teachers: ““With this text we are able to do con- @ a 
Bookke« 
structive teaching.” “Jackson, Sanders, and Sproul Mr. W: 
presents bookkeeping in a way remarkable for its sim- 
plicity”. From an Educator: “The vital material included mercial 
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New UNIVERSITY 

New York CIty 

Yourse $132.53. The Teaching of 
Shorthand: Mr. Walsh (2) 
CE*E—designed to meet the needs 
of two classes of people: (a) pros- 
pective candidates for positions who 
possess a knowledge of the theory 
of Gregg Shorthand, and (b) teach- 
ers of Gregg Shorthand who wish to 
improve the quality of their instruc- 


on 
$138.57. The Teaching of 
ing: Miss Loyer (2) E*E—Open 
only to teachers and prospective 
teachers who have already acquired 
the technique of typewritin 

§132.45-46. Principles of Education 
Applied to Commercial Education: 
Professor Lomax and Dr. Tonne (4) 


§132.49-50. The Teaching of Elemen- 
tary Bu-iness Training: Mr. Haynes 
(4) E*E 

$132.51-52. Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice: 
Mr. Wallace (4) CE*E 
$132.55-56._ Methods of Teaching 
Advanced Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Business Law, and Economics: Mr. 
Wallace (4) CE*E ae 
§132.59-60. Research Studies in Com- 
mercial Kducation: Professor Lomax 
and Dr. Tonne (4) E*E 

$132.90 Tests and Measurements in 
Commercial Education: Professor 
Lomax (2) E*E 

July 1 to August 1 

Milton Loomis, Director 

Syracus: UNIVERSITY 

SyRacus 

Method: of Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand, Tvuch Typewriting, Bookkeep- 
ing, Accouning, Commercial Arith- 
metic, and Office Practice 

July 2 to August 9, and August 12 
to September 13 

Dr. Ernest Reed, Director 


DurHaM COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
DurHAM 

Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, Stenography, Typewriting, Com- 
mercial Law, Commercial Corre- 
spondence—Credits recognized by 
State Board of Education 

Two terms (Contemporaneously with 
Duke University)—First term, June 
12 to July 22; Second term, July 22 
to August 30 


Mrs. Walter Lee Lednum, Director 


North Dakota 
University or NortH Dakota 
Granp Forks 


Shorthand, Typewriting, and Special 
Methods and Teaching in Commer- 
cial Subjects: Alice G. Richardson 
One term—June 17 to August 9 

Dean J. V. Breitweiser, Director 


State TeacHers COLLEGE 

VaLLEy City 

Shorthand and Typewriting: Gladys 
I. Munro; Bookkeeping, Pent hip 
Methods: B. 
One term—June 17 to August 30 
Dr. C. E. Allen, President 


Nova Scotra SumMMER ScHooL oF 
Hauirax TrecHnicaL COLLEGE 
Hatirax 


Teachers’ Trainin i 

ij g Course in Gregg 
Shorthand and Typewriing: A. S. 
Hankinson 


July 10—August 21 
V. P. Seary, Registrar 


Ohio 


NorTHERN UNIVERSITY 
ADA 


Methods | in Gregg Shorthand and 
-YPewriting: Ethel Elliott; Methods 
in Bookkeeping: E. E Long 

One term—June 3 to July 12 

E. E. Long, Director 


Our University 

ATHENS 

Beginning Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing: Miss Johnston; Introductory and 
‘Advanced Accounting:' Mr. Fenzl 
and Mr. Kimball 


One term—June 17 to August 16 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Flmer Burritt Bryan, President; C, 
M. Copeland, Director, School of 
Commerce; Frank S. Salisbury, Di- 
rector of Teacher Training 


Butss 

CoL_uMBus 

High School Normal Course: A. L. 
Allyn; Theory and Teaching of 
Gregg Shorthand: George L. Geb- 
hardt 
One term—Opens June 10, continu- 
ing eleven weeks 

George L. Gebhardt, Director 


OrrFicE TRAINING SCHOOL 
Co_LuMBUS 

Educational Psychology, Introduc- 
tion to Education, Commercial 
Methods: Mrs. Victor Geiger; Princi- 
ples of Teaching and School Man- 
agement: H. C. St. Clair; Principles 
of Business, Economics, Salesman- 
ship: Batterson; Regular 
courses offered in commercial sub- 
jects 

Two terms—June 8 to July 12, and 
12 to August 23 

H. C. St. Clair, Director 


State UNIVERSITY 

CoLuMBusS 

Principles of Commercial Education; 
Principles of Curriculum Construc- 
ticn in Commercial Education; Meth- 
ods in Commercial Education. Prob- 
ably also a seminar for research stu- 
dents. 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Assisant Pro- 
fessor of Commerce, Iowa University 


SPENCERIAN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
AccouNTsS AND FINANCE 

CLFVELAND 

Professional subjects required by the 
state of Ohio; all commercial sub- 
jects required for teacher-training 
work; special accounting courses 
Two-terms—Summer semester, May 
27 to August 16; Summer Institute, 


June 24 to August 16 
E. E. Merville, Director 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MeE- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE 
STILLWATER 


Beginning and Advanced Shorthand 
and Typewriting, and Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand: Bernice Riden 
and W. Rude: Accounting and Busi- 
ness Law: Mr. McCowan 

Two sessions—May 29 to July 27; 
August 3 to August 31 


Dr. Herbert Patterson, Director 


Oregon 

OREGON State AGRICULTURAL CoL- 
LEGE 
CokVALLIS 
Shorthand: Mrs. Minnie D, Frick 
(3); Typewriting: Mrs. Kathleen 
Meloy Laughlin and Harold H. 
Smith (3); Accountancy: F. L. Rob- 
inson (3) 
June 17 to July 26 
M. Ellwood Smith, Dean 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL oF Com- 
MERCE 

PorTLAND 
Shorthand: Mrs, Esther A. Short: 
Typewriting: A. L. deRiemer_and 
Katherine Stein; Accountancy: J. F. 
Caskey 
Two terms, six or ten weeks each— 
beginning May 20 and June 17 
Charles F. Walker, Director 


Pennsylvania 


Grove City CoLLece 

Grove City 

Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand, Touch Typewriting, and Book- 
keeping; Principles and Methods of 
Commercial Education 

June 24 to August 3 

W. C. Ketler, Director 


StatE NoRMAL SCHOOL 

INDIANA 

Methods. and Subject Matter in 
Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, etc.; Commercial Tests and 
Measurements 


June 24 to August 3 
G. G. Hill, Director 


Peirce ScuHoot or Business Ap- 
MINISTRATION 

PHILADELPHIA 

Methods and Subject Matter in 

Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewrit- 

ing, Bookkeeping, and other com- 

mercial subjects 

July 1 to August 9 

Louis B. Moffett, Summer School 

Director; J. A. Luman, Director of 

Courses 


Tue TayLor SCHOOL 

PHILADELPHIA 

Theory and Methods in Gregg Short- 
hand, Touch Typewriting, Bookkeep- 
ing, Office Practice; Nina A. Leon- 
ard and Pernin H. Q. Taylor 

July 8 to August 16 

Freeman P. Taylor, Director 


Marywoop 

ScRANTON 

Theory and Methods in Gregg Short- 
hand, Touch Typewriting, Commer- 
cial Law, Bookkeeping, etc. 

June 22 to August 4 

Sister M. Immaculate, Director 


Rhode Island 


3RYANT-STRATTON COLLEGE OF Bust- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 

PROVIDENCE 

Course in Methods and Subject Mat- 

ter in Shorthand, Typewritng, Pen- 

manshp, Indexing and Filing, Eng- 

lish, and Beekkeeping 


June 28 to August 15, 1929 
Harry Loeb Jacobs, Director 


South Carolina 


UNIvERSITY OF SoutTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY 

Courses in Greng Shorthand, Touch 
Typewriting, and Economics; Prof. 
George E. Olson and Prof. George 
McCutchen. 

June 18 to August 15. 

J. A. Stoddard, Director 


South Dakota 


NorRTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ABERDEEN 

Beginning and Advanced Shorthand: 
Etha Burnham 

One term—Opens June 10 

Pr. David Allen Anderson, Presicent 


Texas 


Sut Ross State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ALPINE 

Elementary, Advanced and Methods 
Courses n Gregg Shorthand: P. M. 
Penrod 

Two six weeks’ terms—June 4 to 
August 23 

H. W. Morelock, President 


West Texas State TEACHERS CoL- 
LEGE 

CANYON 

Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeepng 

and Busness Law: Mrs. Taylor and 

Mr. Jennings 

Two terms—June 5 to July 13; July 

15 to August 23 

T. A. Hill, President 

East Texas State TEacHers COot- 
LEGE 

COMMERCE 

Principles and Methods in Commer- 

cial Education: Mrs. Stella Draper 

July 15 to August 23 

S. H. Whitley, President 


oF TEXAS 

AUSTIN 

Shorthand, first course six semseter 
hours, first term. Shorthand, second 
course six semester hours, second 
term 

Tune 4 to July 15, and July 15 to 
August 26 

Dr. Frederick Eby, Director 
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NortH Texas State TEACHERS Com 
LEGE 

DENTON 

Principals and Fethods of Commer- 

cial Teaching: A. A. Miller; Teach- 

ing of Penmanship: W. rimer 

Two terms of six weeks each—June 

Pras July 13, and July 15 to August 


A, A. Miller, Director 


StepuHen F. Austin State TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE 

NACOGDOCHES 

Elementary and Advanced Short- 

hand: M. Jessie Hickman and_Fran- 

ces Wilson; Accounting: J. H. 

Wisely; Methods of Teaching Ccom- 

mercial Subjects: M. Jessie Hick- 

man 

Two summer terms—June 5 to July 

20, and July 22 to August 30 

A. W. Birdwell, President 


Souruwesr Texas State TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

San Marcos 

The Teaching of Commercial Sub- 

jects: C. E. Chamberlin 

One term—June 3 to July 13 


C, E. Evans, President; H. L. Kidd, 
Registrar 


Utah 


Urau AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
LoGan 

Content courses in Shorthand and 
Typewriting: Thelma Fogelberg (5 
credits for Shorthand—double course 
—1 credit for typewriting); Content 
course in Accountancy: Prof. P. E. 
Peterson; Salesmanship: R. M. Rut- 
ledge; Lecture course in Merchan- 
dising: Dr. W. D. Moriarity 

June 10 to July 19 

James H. Linford, Dean 


Vermont 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT SUMMER 
SESSION 

BURLINGTON 

Subject matter courses in| Business 

Correspondence, Typewriting, and 

Secretarial Methods: Gennette C. 

Davis 

July 5 to August 14 

Prof. Bennett C. Douglas, Director 


Virginia 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Theory and Methods Courses in 
Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewrit- 
ing, and Bookkeeping: Messrs. 
Grimes and Kanady 
June 17 to August 31 


Dean Charles G. Maphis, Director 


Washington 


Hatt ScHoot oF COMMERCE 
SEATTLE 

Content and Methods in Shorthand: 
Garnett R. Hall; Content and_Meth- 
ods in Typewriting: Rose Streiff; 
Content and Methods in Account- 
ancy: Clarence Akerstrom; Adver- 
tising: Helen Gragg 

June 17 to July 27 

Garnett R. Hall, President 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE 

Content and Methods Courses in 

Shorthand and Typewriting for 

credit: F. H. Hamack; Principles_ of 

Accounting: Frank C, Van de Wal- 

ker (credits); Advertising and Mar- 

keting: Chester F. Lay, Homer, E. 

Gregory, Henry Burd (credits) 

Two terms—June 19 to July 25; 

July 26 to August 29 

Henry A. Burd, Dean 

Wirson’s Mopern Cot- 
LEGE 

SEATTLE 

Regular Content Courses and Meth- 

ods of Teaching Shorthand, Type- 

writing, Accountancy, and Sales- 

manship 

June to September 

J. P. Wilson, Director 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Progress Dictates 


MULTIGRAPHS ADDRESSOGRAPHS 
MIMEOGRAPHS The use of GRAPHOTYPES 
FRAMES 


TYPEWRITER STENCILS 


& ELLIOTTS MULTIGRAPHING 
MACHINES 


FILING EQUIPMENT 
in COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


For Students’ Practice For the Schools Own Mailing Needs 


We Can Save You From 
25% to 50% 


on all machines and equipment your school may need. Our experience in so equipping 
schools for several years has taught us your needs and how best to cater to them. 


Keep up-to-date economically Write for Special School Proposition 


ADDRESSING MACHINE & EQUIPMENT CO. 


298 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Specializing in all makes of Addressing Machines and complete 
Embossing and Stencil Departments 


MITH’S Regents Review Books contain the 
New York State Regents examination 
papers for the past 20 years bound in book 

form—all recent papers completely reproduced. 


Smith’s 
Regents Review 


Books 


Subjects 


Questions are grouped for topical review. 
Answer books, fully illustrated, contain detailed 
explanations, helpful charts. They are endorsed 
by commercial, high and public schools 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


These books train students in answering final 
examination questions, help the teacher in pre- 
paring tests, make sure all points have been 

Commercial Geography English covered. Useful for filling in odd moments in 


Commercial Law r 
Elementary American History class. 


Bookkeepin 
Intermediate Algebra 
bra 


Geometry ‘Wear "French If you are unfamiliar with these helps 

Solid Geometry Ist. Year German send 40 cents for a single copy. Later 

Botany, rd Year German ou will order one for each pupil 
Physiology ist Year Latin 

Zoology 2nd Year Latin 

Aa 3rd Year Latin 

Chemist History of Educ 

Psychology ‘and of W H E ON SMI H 

ard Eralish Elomentary English 

Voor Enstion 510 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, New York 
“PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITHS” 


Write for Free Catalog of all 


Question Books—40c each, 35c each in lots of 6, 
Smith Helps in Teaching 


Answer Books—30c each in lots of 12 or more. 
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Association News 
(Continued from page 31) 


and J. W. Baker of the South-West- 
ern Publishing Company. 

At the business meeting it was 
planned to send to all public school 
superintendents, heads of commer- 
cial departments and county school 
commissioners a printed list of 
schools approved by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction. 
This department has examined the 
schools and issued a certificate of 
approval to 17 business schools in 
the state. 

New officers elected are: C. J. Ar- 
gubright, Michigan Business and 
Normal College, Battle Creek, Presi- 
dent; W. M. Dowden, Lansing Busi- 
ness University, Lansing, Vice- 
President, and J. A. Ebersol, Acme 
Business College, Lansing, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. E. Roy Shaw of 
Detroit Business University and M. 
E. Davenport of Davenport-McLach- 
lan Institute, Grand Rapids, were 
also appointed members of the execu- 
time committee. 


ciation of Ohio followed a well- 
rounded program in its first annual 
meeting at Neil House, Columbus, 
on April 4. “The Commercial Cur- 
riculum in Junior High Schools, Sen- 
ior High Schools and Private Com- 
mercial Schools” was the general 


T !{E Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 


topic. 
Irving R. Garbutt, Director of 
Commercial Education, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, presided over the general ses- 
sions which were addressed by L. H. 
Grinstead, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Ohio State University, whose 
subject was, “Commercial Education 
in our Public and Private Schools.” 
In the sectional meetings held, Wil- 
liam C. Moore, Principal of the 
Longwood Commercial High School, 
Cleveland, presided over junior high 
school discussions. The senior high 
school program was arranged by 
Lloyd L. Jones, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio, and the private 
school forum was conducted by F. J. 
Miller of Tiffin Business University, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

An informal dinner and election of 
officers concluded the day’s program. 


T a meeting of the South Car- 
olina Teachers’ Association 
held in Columbia, S. C., the following 
were elected to serve as officers of 
the Association for 1929-1930: Pres- 
ident, Dr. Harry Clark, Furman Uni- 


versity, Greenville, S. C.; First Vice- - 


President, T. C. Jolly; Second Vice- 
President, Miss Barnett Spratt. 

The executive committee com- 
prises R. D. Schroder, M. B. Camak, 


J. K. McCown, A. C. Flora, T. E. 
Crane, Miss Myrtle Venable and 
W. H. MeNairy. 


Directory of Com- 
’ 
mercial Teachers 


Associations 
(Continued from page 25) 


Michigan Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 
W. F. Lewis, Secretary—Northern :State 
Teachers’ College, Marquette, Michigan. 
Michigan Schoolmasters Club, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Merle Merritt, Secretary—Flint, 
Mich. 
National Association Commercial 
Training Institutions 
Miss Ann Brewington, Secretary—Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers & Supervisors 
Miss Myria L. Ely, Secretary—Madison 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation 
C. M. Yoder, Secretary—State Teachers’ 
College, Whitewater, Wisc. 
National Society for Vocational 
Education 
Z. M. Smith, Secretary—State Department 
of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association 
J. A. Doremus, President—Aurora, 
Nebraska. 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 
Orton E. Beach, President—Lowell High 
School, Lowell, Mass. 

New England Penmanship Association 
Roland T. Horton, Secretary—22 Hyde 
St., Revere, Mass. 

New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association 
Secretary, A. A. Bowle—20 West 47th St., 
New York City. 

New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Southeastern District 
W. E. Worthington, Chairman—High 
School of Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 
North Dakota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Commercial Section 
Miss Rose Wolf, Secretary—High School, 
Dickinson, N. D. 

North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice L. Smith, Secretary—Quachita Par- 
ish High School, Monroe, La 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio 
Ohio Business Schools Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Oklahoma Educational Association, 
Commercial Section 
Mrs. K. E. Driskel, Secretary—Weather- 
ford High School, Weatherford, Okla. 
Pacific Northwest Business Schools 
Association 
. F. Caskey, Secretary—Northwestern 
Schoo: »f Commerce, Portland, Ore. 
Pitman Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice M. Wood, Secretary—Secretarial 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Private Business School Managers’ 
Association 
Secretary, T. B. Bridges—Heald College, 
Oakland, Calif. 


South Carolina Teachers’ Association 
Dr. Harry Clark, President—Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Secretary, Miss May Cheatham—Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
Southwestern Private Commercail 
Schools Association 
George A. Meadows, President— 
Draughon’s Business College, 
Shreveport, La. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association 
Rush M. Caldwell, President—2527 Ross 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Clara Larrabee—Milby 
High School, Milby, Texas. 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Belle R. Green—Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Officials of teachers’ associations are 
requested to notify THe JOURNAL 
oF BusINEss EpucaTION of any 
changes in staff or address impor- 
tant to members of the association, 


Iowa City 


Conferences 
(Continued from page 17) 


Instructor in the Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
“A Survey of the Development of 
Commercial Courses in Junior Col- 
leges,” by Robert LaDow, Commer- 
cial instructor in the Experimental 
High School, University of Iowa, and 
“Training School Administrators 
About Their Commercial Depart- 
ments,” by Miss Frances Botsford, 
Assistant in Commerce, University 
of Iowa. 

Special entertainment features on 
the program during the three days 
were the luncheon in Memorial 
Union Hall of the University, where 
spirited, informal discussions were al- 
lowed to overflow from the preceding 
meeting. The same evening found 
music and dancing for some and con- 
tinued discussions of theories and 
dreams of commercial education for 
others. These informal talks and ex- 
positions were none the less spirited 
than those at the regular sessions. 

The Pi Omega Pi banquet brought 
together those members of the Na- 
tional Commercial teacher fraternity 
in an evening of research in a 
lighter vein. 

The presence of Professor Fred- 
erick G. Nichols at the conference 
brought many comments of apprecia- 
tion from the delegates who felt his 
suggestions had helped to clear. up 
many points of doubt at several times 
during the sessions. 
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AMERICAN 
PENMAN 


Analysis” 


counsellor, New York. 


Schools” 


man. 


The American Penman 


Send bill. 


“Marks as Signatures” 
An illustrated article on the his- 
torical development of signatures. 
By Philip R. Dillon, noted editor 
and writer; foreign correspondent 
of The American Penman. 


Mathematics of Investment 


A discussion of the manner of com- 
puting the interest yields and prob- 
able prices of stocks and bonds. By 
Lawrence G. Nordstrom, financial 


‘A Model Penmanship Lesson” 


A stenographic report of a class- 
room lesson in penmanship. Illus- 
trated. By Mary S. Beacom, State 
Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 


“Penmanship in Business 


A discussion of the present-day re- 
quirements. By S. E. Bartow, asso- 
ciate editor of The American Pen- 


Wideawake teachers, interested in 
business training, find The American 
Penman instructive and stimulating. 
Established in 1884, it is today the 
oldest magazine devoted to penman- 
ship and business education. 


» 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription to begin at once. 


—— Check or money-order for $1.25 is enclosed. 
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For Users of Gregg Shorthand 


and Palmer Penmanship 


— THE — 
PENCIL QUILL 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Especially Adapted 
for these systems 


NO SHADING 


Writes a 
uniformed line 
in width 
and weight! 


Hundreds of 
stenographers, 
teachers of Short- 

hand and Penmanship 


already bear testi- Springs 
mony to its efficiency. ° 
in heel, 
. not in 
A friend to every nib 


student 


Eliminates worry about uniform- 
ity—allows concentration on form. 


SOME OF THE SCHOOLS 
WHO USE IT 


Incarnate Word Academy, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 
College of Notre Dame, San Jose, Calif. 
Senior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Ft. Atkinson City High Schools, Ft. Atkinson, Wisc. 
Mallinkrodt High School, Wilmette, Ill. 

Gaffney City High Schools, Gaffney, S. C. 


Made in 3 colors—2 lengths 


Black, Jade and Blue, $3.00 and $3.50 
each 


Special Discount to Teachers and 
Schools 


Write for introductory offer 
and particulars 


J. E. HAYES CO. 


149 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 
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WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES 


CLEARER COPIES 
LONGER RUNS 


4 CLIP OFF, FILL IN, AND 
Better and Cleaner Work MAIL TODAY! 
Points of Acknowledged by experts to be of superior qual- was ric porraprticny tt 
Superiority ity and more serviceable than any other stencil, 

of the even though lower priced. Send samples and Price 

Acquaint yourself with the merits of ALADDIN 

Aladdin D ry Stencil products which include stencil papers, duplicate proved Dry Stencil. 


1. Latest improved type. inks and supplies. Name 
2. pod rotary du- We are particularly anxious to serve schools en- 
gaged in Business Education. Address 


writer platens. 


4. Gives clearer | copies ALADDIN DRY STENCIL 


5. Fully Guaranteed. CORPORATION State 
72 Duane Street New York City 


stands for 
years of 
pencil making 


Inimitable 
PEN-PENCIL 
COMBINATION 


Here is the 
HUTCHEON 
“VISEON” 
Teachers DUPLO PEN AND PENCIL 
will receive our COMBINATION 
immediate at- for ladies for gentlemen 
tention. These $5.00 and up 
pens and pencils A 
aoe wmode n object of real utility attuned to 
specifically to this era of speed in getting things 
aid you in your done. 
> work, 
QOOTEHEON BROTHERS 
4 241A Centre Street 


New York N. Y. 


all HUTCHEON products are guaranteed \ 
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A stimulating text on successful business 
correspondence fromanew angle 


This book is more 
than an academic 
discussion. It pre- 
sents in teachable 
form the facts and 
ideas that are of 
currently practical 
value in writing 
business letters. 


A McGraw-Hill Text 
514 x 8, illustrated 
Price $3.00 


Principles of Effective 
Letter Writing 


By Lawrence Campbell Lockley 
Cerrespond Cc lor, The First National Bank of Los Angeles 
and Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings Bank; Associate in 
' English, University of California at Los Angeles, Presi- 
dent, The Better Letters Association of Los Angeles. 


- The subject is given a progressively thorough treatment that 
makes for profitable study and effective teaching. It avoids almost 
entirely the usual treatment in books on commercial correspond- 
ehce. By direction and by example it points out the best practice 
in business letter.writing. 


A few of the many topics discussed 


—How to get the reader’s point of view into a letter; 
—how to get personality into the everyday letter; 

-—how a letter is read by the recipient; 

—how to systematize dictation; 

—how to write effective letters of complaint; 

—how to explain a mistake; 

—how to secure the new viewpoint on collections; 

—how to make it easier for the delinquent to pay than to refuse; 
—how to plan the opening paragraph of a sales letter; 
—how to make sales without using “high-pressure” methods; 
—reducing the cost of letters; 

—etc., etc., etc. 


Read this list of chapter headings 


ng the Letter Easy to XIV. The M 
111; Good English in. Letters 
is 1V. How to Dictate the Letter; i 4 ’ 
Vv Everyday Letters ; XVI. Sales Letters; 

* Vk. Inquiry Letters and Order Letters; XVII. Inoraasing Returns from Letters; 
“Vib Letters XVII. Testing and Recording; 
“Vill. Letters XIX. Follow-up Systems; 

> 1X. Cre Letters XX. Helping Saseomans with Letters; 
X1. Application Letters 

’ - tl. What Sales Letters Can Do; XXII. Forms for Direct Mail. 


See the book on approval 


McGraw-Hill On-Approval Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


LOCKLEY—Principles of Effective Letter Writing ($3.00). 


I agree to return the book if it is not adopted in my class, or 


| 
| 
You may send me for 10 days’ free examination: | 
to remit for it. | 


An Important Part 
of School Equipment 


CHOOL superintendents and principals are be- 

coming increasingly aware of the extent to which 
this highly efficient and inexpensive duplicator meets 
the school needs. Used in reproducing school forms, 
bulletins of activities, charts, maps, drawings—any- 
thing typed, written or drawn, in one color or 
more, the 


HEYER ~Rotariy- 


TRADE MARK- 


is an almost indispensable unit in the school equip- 
ment. The stencil is simple and easy to cut. Any 
12-year-old boy or girl can operate the LETTER- 
GRAPH. Reproduction cost averages about 25c per 
1,000 copies. Any size stock from a postcard to a 
9 x 15 sheet. The price, complete with equipment, 
is only $35.00. 


You can prove the efficiency, ease-of-use, and economy 
of the LETTERGRAPH. Write for our 10 day 
Trial Offer. 


Supplies for all Duplicators 


The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. Inc. 


Established 1903 
904 JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
904 W. Jacksen Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Send us details of your 10-Day Trial Offer. 
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The Business Teacher’s 


Thrift—Thrift—Thrift! 

BirmINGHAM, ALA.—To encourage stu- 
dents to be thrifty, the Wheeler Business 
College recently conducted a special thrift 
program. Prizes were given for the best 
thrift song, the best definition for thrift 
and the best poster describing thrift. A 
local banker gave some hints on “The 
Thrift Habit.” 

Commercial Teacher 
Conducts Tours 

Graxpview Heicuts, OH10.—Miss Mary 
E. Kennedy, teacher of commercial sub- 
jects and English at the local high school 
will again conduct a tour of European 
countries this summer. Her party con- 
sists Inrgely of girls just out of college. 

Harvard Business Expert 
Will Direct Charity Survey 

New York, N. Y.—A nation-wide study 
of the relationship of large industrial cor- 
porations, merchandising and banking or- 
ganizations whose aggregate wealth is es- 
timate’ at not less than ten billion dol- 
lars, to national charity and welfare work, 
will be made by a committee of represen- 
tatives of big business. This study will be 
based on and guided by a survey to be 
made under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Edward F. Gay of the Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Business Administration, 
who will formulate general principles for 
contributions of big business to local 
charitable and philanthropic works. 

* * x 


Harvard Graduate Business 
School Approaches Enrolment Quota 
CamBripGE, Mass.—Nearly 600 appli- 
cations for admission to the first year class 
of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard University had 
been received up to the first of May. It 
is expected that this number, which has 
been set as a quota, will be exceeded be- 
fore the end of the present academic year. 
Two years ago the quota was 400 students. 
* * x 
Veteran School Equipment 
Manufacturer Entertained 
New York, N. Y.—Eberhard Faber was 
recently entertained at a dinner in honor 
of his seventieth birthday—fifty of these 
years have been spent wit hfthe firm which 
bears his name. 
* * 
Typewriter Shield Best 
For Touch System 
Cincinnati, On1o—At Campbell's 
Commercial School the practice of using 
shields over the entire typewriter keyboard 
ls rigidly conformed to under the direction 
of W. N. Eickenhorst, principal. That it 
completely prevents sight from aiding 
touch in the teaching of typewriting, is the 
belief of this old established school. 
* * 
A Business Man Relates His 
Experiences With Youthful Employes 
New York, N. Y.—At a meeting of the 
New York State Vocational Association 
recently, H. L. Rhoades, assistant to the 
vice president in charge of Personnel in 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
gave his report on “Commercial Training 
for Employed Youth.” The observations 
of this business man during ‘his exper- 
ences with the high school age employe 
Were used as a basis for his opinions of 


News Ticker 


proper training courses for boys and girls 
entering business. 
Business College Changes 
Ownership 
Mr. Vernon, WaAsH.—J. E. Crump, 
formerly manager of the Everett Business 
College, has purchased the Skagit Business 
College from J. S. Blue. The school now 
has an enrolment of forty-one students. 
New Business School 
Opened in Portland 
PortLanb, Ore.—Mrs. Elsie Miller and 
Miss Mary E. Moore, former teachers of 
Colorado, have opend the Palmer-Moore 
Commercial School in the Fliedner Build- 
ing here. 
Business Education Courses 
Added to Teachers’ Colleges 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Following a meeting 
of the State Board of Education here the 
curriculum of the Fresno and San Jose 
State Teachers Colleges will include com- 
mercial and secretarial courses. 
* * * 
Radio Correspondence Courses 
Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The Univeristy 
of Southern California is offering radio 
correspondence courses for credit in jour- 
nalism, business letter writing, economics, 
history and other subjects. 
* * * 
Commercial College Plans 
$100,000 Building 
Des Mornes, lowa.—According to an 
announcement by B. F. Williams, president 
of the Capital City Commercial College, 
this school has purchased a tract of land 
on which it will erect a new college 
building at a total expenditure of $100,000. 
The new location will provide space for 
athletic grounds in addition to the class- 
room building. 
* * * 
D. W. Duffield Now Advertising 
Manager for Yawman & Erbe 


Rocuester, N. Y.—David iV. Duffield 
has been appointed advertising manager 
for the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., suc- 
ceeding Carl Gazley. Mr. Duffield will 
continue the direction of educational 
and school service departments in which 
capacity he has served for the past three 
years. 

* 
Comprehensive School Building 
Program Outlined 

San Francisco.— The San Francisco 
Board of Education has outlined a $3,500,- 


000 school building program, including 
several high schools and junior li:gh 
schools. Three training school units are 
to be added to the State Teachers’ Ccl- 
lege. Six schools in Sacramento are to 
have additions, appropriations for tlicse 
totaling $295,500. 
* 

Head of California Junior 
College to Teach in Oregon 

CorvaALLis, Ore—Mrs. Kathleen M. 
Laughlin, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Yuba County (Calif.) Junior 
College, will be an instructor in the sum- 
mer session of the School of Commerce, 
Oregon State College. 


%* * * 


Michigan Teachers Will 
Stage Skill Contest 

Detroit, Micu.—The ninth annual 
state high school shorthand and typewrit- 
ing contest will be held at the Western 
State Teachers College at Kalamazoo. 
Elimination contests to select the represen- 
tatives of the various cities of the state 
at the statewide affair were held on April 
20 in twenty cities. 


* * * 


English Instructor Resigns 
At Ferris Institute 

Bic Rapips, Micu—Mrs. P. H. D. 
House, who has been connected with Fer- 
ris Institute since 1911, has resigned her 
position and will leave for Santa Clara, 
Calif., to reside. For the past several years 
Mrs. House has been instructor in English. 


* * * 


Real Business Practice 
For Students 

St. Paut, Minn.—At the Twin City 
Business University here the advanced 
students are given regular business prac- 
tice in the offices of business concerns. A 
certain part of their curriculum takes them 
into an office where a thoroughly-trained 
stenographer or secretary supervises them 
while at work. W. C. Stephens, President 
of the University is responsible for this 
arrangement. 

County High Schools In 
Commercial Contests 

SpoKANE, WaAsH.—The Spokane County 
Commercial Teachers’ Association is spon- 
soring a series of contests in bookkeeping, 
shorthand and typewriting which are open 
to all county high schools offering com- 
mercial courses. Trophies will be award- 
ed the winners. 

* 


Radio Used in Public School 

CLEVELAND, Ou10.—An experiment with 
radio as a medium for instruction is now 
being carried on in the Fremont School 
here where arithmetic is being broadcast 
as the trial subject. Those who are watch- 
ing the experiment report satisfaction and 
enthusiasm. 

Transmitters have been installed in 8 
rooms of this school where 2A and 3B 
grade pupils are receiving instruction from 
the mathematics department, the broadcast 
coming from a separate room. Lessons are 
prepared in advance and read into the 
microphone at a rate governed by split 
seconds. Combinations and problems, are 
constructed under radio direction and pu- 
pils check their own papers. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Your Students 
Will Do Better 


—That’s Your Reason 


for 
PEERLESS KEY 


Equipment 


You are the teacher and the student's success or 
failure is sure to come back to you. Isn't anything 
that improves his chances more than worthwhile to 
you? 


If your answer is “Yes” you ought to equip all 
your machines with Peerless Rubber Keys. They re- 
lieve the student of eyestrain, nerve strain, finger 
cramping—the most discouraging aspects of typing to 
all beginners. No more glaring key tops with those 
shiny metal rims to tire and irritate the eyes. Finger 
tips now will get relief from the constant pound 
pound of hard surfaces. Cushioned finger tips will 
have more speed and snap. Nerves will be forgotten. 
Progress will be more rapid. Peerless Rubber Type- 
writer Keys—made of soft resilent rubber and colored 
neutral green—will take care of your typing worries. 


Equip just one of your typewriters with Peerless 
Rubber <ypewriter Keys—then compare the results 
with your other machines. See how speedy and 
smooth typing can be with them why all your type- 
writers should have them. 


We also carry a complete line of twirler rings and 
rubber fete for business machines. Peerless Keys are 
also made to fit all adding and billing machines. 
Write now for samples. 


Educational Department 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. 
176 Fulton Street New York City 


Peerless Key Company, Educational Department, 
176 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Kindly send us sample of Peerless Keys, Price List, and 


other special information as to how Peerless Keys may 
be used in Business Schools. 


NAME AND POSITION 
OF INDIVIDUAL 


For the Student of 
Business Affairs 


and Methods 


MAKING A LIVING 
The Individual in Society 


By Leverett S. Lyon 


This textbook develops the theme of the individual’s place in organized 
society. It is concerned with vocations and treats of the work of 
business men. $1.60 


VOCATIONAL READINGS 


By Leverett S. Lyon and A. Marte ButLer 


Excerpis, numbering 157 in all, culled from the writings of over a 
hundred leaders in the flelds of economics, government, and general 
literature. $1.68 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
ECONOMICS 


By Cuartes Fay 


This textbook which presents the basic principles of economics in a 
particularly simple, direct and readable style is built on the elementary, 
= definition of the subject as ‘‘the study of how man “= 5 
:ving.’’ 


OUR ECONOMIC ORGANIZA- 
TION 


By L. C. MarsHatet and Leverett S. Lyon 


A_ book for beginners in the study of economics. Abstract discussions 
cf the theory of value gives place to explanations of the functions, and 
the work of banks, ef business organization, of competition, of speciali- 
zation, of government, of education, ete. $1.68 


THE STORY OF HUMAN 
PROGRESS 


An Introduction to Social Studies 
By L. C. MarsHALi 


Serves as a preview of social studies. Its purpose is to give to the 


pupil a coherent view of the main forces involved in livi together 
in soctety. It traces the slow steady ascent of civilization. $1.48 


READINGS IN THE STORY OF 


HUMAN PROGRESS 
By L. C. 


A book that may be used as supplementary material with the author’s 


The Story of Human Progress or as an independent volume of 
readings. $1.80 


MODERN BUSINESS 


The Business Man in Society 
By L. C. and Mitprep J. Wiese 


This volume presents a concrete study of the work of the modern 
business man who engages successfully in the management of a business 
that grows from small beginnings to large proportions. $1.60 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 


By Cart Lewis ALTMAIER 
A thoroughly practical and usable textbook of unusually broad con- 
ception and scope, which discusses thoroughly the — of busi- 


ness correspondence. The last part contains a large fund information 
vital in the business world. In press 


ACTUAL BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By P. H. DEFFENDALL 


This book, designed for use in commercial classes, is a simple and 
concrete treatment of the fundamentals of good English, with emphasis 
on business forms. $1.20 


SELF-PROVING BUSINESS 


ARITHMETC 
By Tuomas T. Gorr 


This is a_ strictly business arithmetic with emphasis on the 
method. The unique feature of the beok is that the — works 
problem by two distinct thods and the results. 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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the Book Shelf— 


SCIENTIFIC DICTATION STUD- 
IES, by Charles G. Reigner, A.B., 
LL.B., The H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 144 pp. $0.90. 

A good work-pad for shorthand students, 
consisting of 70 separate and graded (ac- 
cording to syllabic intensity) studies 
printed on perforated sheets. Shorthand 
outlines of important words and phrases 
taken irom practice matter of each page, 
appear at the top of the same page; ex- 
planatory notes on spelling, abbreviations, 
and word usage are printed at the bottom 
of various pages. An extremely handy 
and usciul exercise book of distinct bene- 
fit to all teachers of Gregg Shorthand. 


* * * 


EXECUTIVES’ BUSINESS LAW, 
by Harry A. Toulman, Jr., J.D., Litt. 
D., Member of the Bar of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York City. 786 pp. $6. 

In this attractively printed and easy to 
read treatise, Dr. Toulman has set forth 
simply and very concisely those phases of 
commercial law, which his own experience 
as counsellor to manufacturing and other 
firms have proved essential for the average 
business man to know. The work is logi- 
cally divided into nine sections, headed as 
follows: “Principles of the Law,” “Law 
of Business Organizations,’ “Law of 
Property Rights,” “Law of Business Rela- 
tions,” ‘Law of Financial Problems,” 
“Law of Transportation Problems,” “Law 
of Public Relations,” “Law of Business 
Difficulties,” and “Law of Business Crimes 
and Personal Responsibility.” Lists of test 
questions given at the end of the various 
chapters enable the reader to review and 
to check his knowledge readily. The sub- 
ject index printed at the end of the book 
helps the user to locate any given topic of 
business law quickly. 

Business executives and commercial 
teachers who wish a simple and yet author- 
itative desk manual of reliable informa- 
tion on really important phases of business 
law should give this comprehensive work 
serious consideration. 


* * * 


PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR BUSI- 
NESS MEN, by William G. Hoffman, 
Associate Professor of Public Speak- 
ing, Boston University. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York City. 
300 pp. $2.50. 

Are you by any chance tempted to use 
notes in your speeches? Their use, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoffman, indicates that the 
speaker is not only more or less superficial 
and formal, but that he also lacks con- 
fidence in himself. In his book, the author 
tells you clearly and simply what to do 
before you are introduced, how to begin 
your speech, how to practice impressive 
gestures, how to develop a pleasing speak- 
Ing voice, and how to enlarge your vocabu- 
ary. 

One of the most beneficial chapters of 
this useful hook deals with “The Psvchol- 
ogy of Public Speaking,” in which the 
author stresses the principles of getting 
and of holding the attention of an audience, 
as well as the use of exposition, narration, 
and argument. The assignments provided 


BY CARL A. NAETHER 
Department of English 
University of Southern California 


at the end of the chapters will be welcomed 
by all teachers of public speaking, to whom 
this work should appeal as a practical text 
for use in classes of business students. 
Every business man and woman, whether 
experienced in the art of public add-ess o- 
not, will derive much real help from a 
careful reading of this handy volume. 
* * & 


APPLIED ENGLISH ESSENTIALS, 
by Charles G. Reigner, A.B., LL.B, 
The H. M. Rowe Company, Ba'ti- 
more, Md. 103 pp. 

The teacher of English desirous of giv- 
ing his pupils simple drill in the correct 
use of words, grammar, and sentence con- 
struction, will find this book serviceable. 
The pad is made of 50 one-page lesson 
sheets, each of which in turn consists of a 
concise explanatory statement and a test. 
Used in conjunction with a text containing 


Publishers of all books that will help 
the business teacher can find careful 
and adequate reviews on this page. 

Readers are invited to recommend to 
this magazine such books that they find 
rseful. er those which they wish to see 
reviewed. 


detailed explanations of reasons for usage 
and rules of grammar, this work-book 
should save the teacher of English much 
time both in assigning and in correcting 
daily papers. It is recommended for review 
and beginning courses in English, whether 
attended by young or more mature stu- 
dents. 
* 


EVERYDAY USES OF ENGLISH, 
by Maurice H. Weseen, Associate 
Professor of English in the Universitv 
of Nebraska, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 450 pp. $2. 
The title of this volume is somewhat 

misleading. Out of fourteen chapters, 

eight are devoted to business letters and 
reports, and the remaining six to such 
practical matters as Word Study, Spelling, 

Sentence Construction, Punctuation and 

other similar topics. The chanter on “A 

Profitable Study of Words” is excellent. 

Some of the author’s advice is not in accord 


with good business practice. Ladies is the 
accepted salutation for a firm composed 
of women, not Mesdames, as he states. 

The form of some of the indented let- 
ters used in the book for illustrative pur- 
poses is not correct. However, these are 
minor inaccuracies which do not seriously 
affect the thoroughly practical value of this 
well arranged and neatly printed book. 
Teachers offering courses in Business Eng- 
lish and Letter Writing will find Professor 
Weseen’s work especially suited for be- 
ginning courses. Various kinds of exer- 
cises are provided in the Appendix. 


* * * 


BOOKKEEPING, Principles and Prac- 
tice, by A. H. Rosenkampff, B.C.S., 
C.P.A., Professor of Accounting, New 
York University, and W. C. Wallace, 
B.C.S., Head of the Department of 
Accounting and Law, George Wash- 
ington High School, New York. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 230 pp., $1.50. 


The authors present in simple language 
the principles of bookkeeping together 
with an abundance of well selected exer- 
cise material not from the viewpoint of the 
clerk or bookkeeper so much as from that 
of the manager or proprietor. Their aim 
has been to write a text for introductory 
courses in bookkeeping in which emphasis 
is placed not on the actual keeping of 
books with its deadening mechanical 
routine, but on the intelligent and com- 
prehensive construction, classification, and 
interpretation of accounts, financial state- 
ments, and the use of special journals. 
Their work is based both on teaching and 
on business experience. 


* * * 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, by 
Harvey Lee Marcoux, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, 
Toulane University of Louisiana, D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York, $2.50. 


This book is an analytical treatment of 
the subject. In a clear and forceful way, 
without any waste of space or language, 
Professor Marcoux admirably presents 
the principles of effective business letter- 
writing. He analyses the elements of a 
good letter and shows the weakness of a 
badly-written letter. 

The first two chapter's are devoted to a 
discussion of the mechanical requirements 
and general underlying principles of the 
business letter. The rest of a book is a 
laboratory analysis of the various types of 
business letters. The scope of these letters 
is well covered, the order logically ar- 
ranged, and each type of letter is outlined, 
analyzed and amply illustrated. Common 
errors are pointed out and suggestions for 
effective letters are given. Particularly 
commendable, too, are the problems at the 
end of each chapter. 

While the book does not give a lengthy 
treatment of the subject, it does, however, 
present the matter in a practical, usable 
way. 

No better endorsement can be given 
than to say that the book should be in the 
hands of every student and teacher of 
business correspondence. 
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Nuggets 
| of Knowledge 


GEORGE W. STIMPSON 


An amazing compila- 
tion of authentic an- 
swers to thousands of un- 
usual andinteresting questions. 


How was the Unknown Soldier se- 
lected? 

How did “bootlegger” originate? 
Do ships sink to ocean’s bottom? 
How did a comma cost Uncle Sam 
$1,000,000? 

Why is a card game called Bridge? 


These and thousands fs on unus- 
his most re- 
and book is of 
= to teachers, 

lebat ecturers, editors, lawyers, 
writer: and well-informed 
persons everywhere. 


8vo, cloth, $2. 
GEORGE SULLY & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


PECIALISTS’ 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


What Are Your 
Problems ? 


This Magazine and All 
Progressive Teachers 
Want to Know 


Bookkeeping 

What are considered the main objectives 
of bookkeeping by secondary — school 
teachers ? 

From the standpoint of grading and pro- 
motions I should like to know what to ex- 
pect from the students of this subject in 
terms of our objectives. 

W. Ackerman, 
Central High School, 
Newark, N. J. 
Commercial Arithmetic 

A difficulty I find in teaching Commer- 
cial Arithmetic is to keep the entire class 
busy and interested. I have found one 
method but would like another to give 
variation to the work. 

William J. Maguire 
New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Business Literature 

I would like to gain information as to 
sources from which the teacher can secure 
material for her class—text books, litera- 
ture of various business houses, etc. I 
would like to know what business houses 
are willing to cooperate with the teacher 


in this work. 
B. R. Server, 
Central Commercial Con- 
tinuation School, 
New York City. 
* 
Bookkeeping Statements 
Today the student of bookkeeping is 
drilled in the preparation of financial 
statements. But there is little opportunity 
for the high school graduate to use these 
statements in business. The accountant is 
the man who prepares these statements 
and yet we find school instructors spend- 
ing much of their time in the teaching of 
the profit and loss and balance sheet state- 
ments. Lets us make some research that 
will enable us to bring the school training 
and the job into closer relationship. 
Max London, 
Central Commercial Con- 
tinuation School, 
New York City. 


What Place Does Business 
Education Occupy? 

Is there any way by which the “classical 
teacher” can be made to appreciate the 
possibilities of Business Education and 
realize the place it deserves in the educa- 
tional program of modern youth? 

I think our efforts have not been appre- 
ciated because our results have been a little 
discouraging. This I feel is due to the 
misfit and the idea of “dumping” the “prob- 
lem child” in the commercial course, re- 


gardless of his qualifications. What can 
we do? 
’ Benjamin Wuykendall Jr., 


Mastbaum Vocational School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Positions for Teachers 
and Business Schools 
for Sale 


Write us your wishes and ask for 
ovr free booklet. Reading this ad- 
vertisement may mean advancement 
for you if you act at once. Address 
M. S. Cole, Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Marion, Indiana 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS, 
WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COPYRIGHTED 
William Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. DENVER, COLO. 
Branch Offices: Portland, Ore.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Kansas City, Mo. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West, 
We Enroll Only Normal and College 
Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50, 
Copyrighted booklet, ‘‘How To Apply and Se- 
cure Promotion, with Laws of Certi ?fication of 
Western States, ete., ete., pa ” free to mem- 
bers, 5%¢ to non-members. Every teacher needs 
it. Write today for ‘catalina card and 
information. 


PATENTS 
and 


Trade Marks 


Protect your most valuable assets. I 
offer expert professional service and in- 
vite correspondence from anyone con- 
templating the registration of a trade 
mark or the patenting of an invention. 


LESTER L. SARGANT 


Registered Patent Attorney 
524 10th St. Washington, D.C. 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and helpers 
for educational institutions—private, public on 
denominational— -and assists trained, capable 
teachers and other workers to larger fields of 
service. The bureau is in no sense a commercial 
organization. Service free to institutions and at 
three-fifths of usual charge to cee 

HENRY H. SWEETS 
410 Urban Building, Louteville, Ky. 


Schools! 


Advertise your 

teacher’s courses in 

the magazine that 
teachers read— 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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LER ILLER BRO'S 


— 


MILLER BROS = MILLER BROS 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE anv BUSINESS PENS 
SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST 
aLtso CATALOG PENS PENHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS anv OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


FALCON PEN 
~ 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 
a MERIT 
SMUDGE 


pREVENTER 


for cleaner and better 
carbon copies 


Banishes forever dirty and 
smudgy carbon copies and at 
the same time increases the 
efficiency of the student. It 
is very simple to operate as it re- 
quires just a twist of the wrist to 
insert. Many Business Schools 
have already voiced their acceptance. Sample 
will be sent free upon request. 
Special offer to Business Schools. 


MERIT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
20-26 W. 22nd ST. NEW YORK 


SAVE 30 to 70% 


by buying 
rebuilt and slightly used 
CALCULATING 4 BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES and BILLING 
MACHINES 
COMPTOMETER MONROE UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
BURROUGHS MARCHANT BURROUGHS REMINGTON 


ALSO 
Adding Machines, Dictaphones, 
Ediphones, Multigraphs, Mimeo- 
graphs, Addressing Machines, 
Checkwriters, Typewriters 


Office Appliance & Equipment Co. 


19 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
Phones: BARCLAY 4216-4523-7811 


for clean cut letters 
that make a good 
impression 
use 
Agents Wanted 


Further details 
gladly given 


for schools 
that maintain their own 
repair department, we are able a 

to supply parts for practically T he TYPEWRITER 


every typewriter made at prices ‘ 
that will enable you to enjoy Equipment Company 


substantial savings. 19-B Park Place New York 


For Diploma Time 


HIGGINS 


Eng 


For diplomas, certificates and all 
fine specimen writing. 


HIS dense black indestruct- 

ible ink, slightly heavier 
in body than Higgins’ Eternal 
Ink, is widely used for docu- 
ments and certificates which 
increase in value and senti- 
ment with the passing 
years. 


Waterproof when dry. 
Never fades. Cannot be 
eradicated. Used for diplo- 
ma-writing by thousands of 
educational institutions. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“AUTHOR! AUTHOR!” 
those who have seen NEW 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


* * * 


Meet Prof. G. S. Kimball 
(complete history will be 
found in Who’s Who) busi- 
ness school man, teacher 
and scholar. His new book 
is designed especially for 
private commercial schools. 
* * * 


The prodigal publishers be- 
lieve that you should have 
" a complimentary copy and 
3 promise faithfully to send 


Kinlal Pultohow 
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The Ink of the Century 
Serving 


For more 
than 100 
years, a dis- 
crimin- 
ating public 
that demands 
the finest. 


Officially en- 
dorsed the coun- 
try over for its 
satisfaction - giv- 
ing qualities. 


Mill 


Business Schools 
would do well 
to adopt the 
use of David’s 
Writing Fluids 
for all their 
needs. 


Manufactured by 


THADDEus Davips INK Co., INc. 


New York, U. S. A. 
Established 1825 


95 Vandam St. 


Test Bottle of \ 


THE WONDER TYPE CLEANER 
Offered Free to 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Let your students try this modern type cleaner. Clar-o-type provides 4 
safest, simplest and quickest way to thoroughly clean typewriter 
economy and value have —_ prov by the many large corporat 
over the country who use 
This offer is made to Radios School executives only. Please apply on 
letterhead. Endorsed by 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
L. C. SMITH AND CORONA TYPEWRITER 


all 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., Inc., J 


20-M HUDSON ST., N. Y. C. 


Save Money by buying 
rebuilt and slightly used 


UNDERWOOD 


BOOKKEEPING 


and 


BILLING MACHINES 


and all makes of 


TYPEWRITERS 


Botts & Fucci 


143 Church Street New York 


Every Purpose 


Built Especially 
for School Work 


SSS 


WS 


EAN 


“Fortuna” “Stabilo” 

The OD Thin Lead 
Pencils 

(24 colors 

“Golden Swan” “Othello” 

The Drawing The Copying 
encil Pencil 


THEY DO NOT BREAK 
“Write with the right pencil” 


Prices and Samples 
on Request 


Swan Pencil Co., Inc. 
221 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


makes a 


TEMPORARY or PERMANENT 
finger Paper Fastener 
SALES MEN 


and DisTRIB- Here is a new machine which, by 
UTORS: Prof- 

the simple movement of a small 
still open to anvil, staples your papers with 
wide - awake . 

representa- Cither a temporary or permanent 
tives, Write fastener. Saves filing space, loss 


for proposition 
at once. or mutilation of papers. 


A flip of 


your 


Demonstration without obligation. 


The Star Paper Fastener Co., Inc. 
Reom 1206-A, 67 West 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


DEWRITERS 


SLIGHTLY USED BUT IN 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 
Special Discounts to Students, Schools and Colleges 


PRICES RANGE FROM $25 AND UP 
LARGE AND PORTABLE TYPES 


Underwoods No. 5 $35.00 and up Remington ...... $37.50 and up 
All our hi have dard keyboards 


We Trade in Your Old Machines 


Also have in stock checkwriters and adding machines of all makes 
Prices within reach of all 


R & R TYPEWRITER CO. 


Department No. 7 
503 Fifth Ave. Grand Central Term. Bldg. 


N.Y. C. N.Y. 
Write or phone VANDERBILT 7675 
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What This Magazine Will Do 
(Continued from page 19) 


6 Articles on problems of class- 
room teachers secondary 
schools and higher institutions 
with reference to analysis of 
subject aims, selection and or- 
ganization of teaching materials, 
best methods of teaching, model 
lesson plans, examples of tests 
that are given by successful 
teachers, and ways and means 
used by leading teachers to 
maintain their professional im- 
provement. The JourNAL de- 
sires to be especially helpful to 
classroom teachers. It wishes 
to keep its page open at all times 
for the expression of the helpful 
experiences of America’s fore- 
most business teachers in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

Articles extra-curricluar 
problems in business education. 
How can the business side of 
the school be most wisely used 
to serve as practice situations 
for business students, as in 
handling the finances of the 
school. How can junior cham- 
bers of commerce be most ef- 
fectively organized and admin- 
istered. And numerous other 
extra-curricular activities that 
will prove valuable media for 


business learning. 

8. Articles on problems of re- 
search. What are the advan- 
tages and shortcomings of the 
method of research in business 
education? What is a_ well- 
rounded program of research. 
What research studies represent 
real contributions to the further 
development of business educa- 


tion along sound educational 
lines. 

9, Biographical sketches of past 
and present leading business 


educators and business men and 
women. What are the lessons 
of their lives that should prove 
an inspiration and helpful guides 
to business teachers. 

10. Book reviews and lists of im- 
portant current magazine articles 
and bulletins in the fields of edu- 
cation and of business. 

The distribution of these types of 
articles over the various types of edu- 
cational institutions in the issues of 
Volume II of the JourNAL will com- 
prise, we hope, a body of valuable 
educational literature that will prove 
representative of characteristic prob- 
lems in the whole field of business 
education. Indices will be provided 
at the end of each six months. 


Summer Schools for Business Teachers 


(Continued from page 39) 


Kyapr’s Mopern’ Business’ COot- 
LEGE 
TACOMA 
Content Courses in Shorthand: Jes- 
sie Knapp, Ann Pursley, Blanche 
Lucas; Shorthand Methods: Ann 
Pursley; Content Course in_ Type- 
writing: Mabel S. Sellers; Content 
Course in Accountancy: J. Lan- 
sing and Margaret McDonald; <Ac- 
countancy Methods: W. J. Lansing; 
Salesmanship; W. M. Knapp 


W. M. Knapp, Director 


Wisconsin 

Mapison COLLEGE 
Mapison 
Teaching Methods for Commere’rl 
Subjects; Beginning and Advance] 
Shorthand, Typewrting and Comwer- 
cial Subjects: E. M. Douglas, Stella 

shek, Mrs. Catherine Guess, and 
Ann Junginer 
June 17 to August 16 
E. M. Douglas, Director 


OsukosH Business COLLEGE 
OsHkosu 


Teacher-training in Stenography: 
Mrs. Florence Krippene; Teacher- 
traning in Bookkeeping: Os or 


Richard: Teacher-training in _Ac- 
counting and Auditing: F. M. Uder 
June 10 to August 16 

W. Ss. Springgate, President 


State TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Wuitewater 

Content practice, including Methods 

in Teaching Commercial Subjects— 

and Advanced Shorthand: 

Bisbee; _Typewriting: Miss 
amilton; also Educational and Vo- 

cational Guidance 

One Session—June 17 to July 26 

F. S. Hyer, President; C. M. Yoder, 

Supervisor Commercial Education 


Wyoming 
UnIversity OF WYOMING 
LARAMIE 
Teacher-training courses in Gregg 


Shorthand, _Typewriting, Bookkeep- 
ing and Elementary Accounting: 


Ralph E. Berry, Head Instructor 
Two terms—June 17 to July 24, and 
July 25 to August 30 

C. R. Maxwell, Director 


The Typewriter in Motion Pictures 


A demonstration in speed and ac- 
curacy on the stage of a large east- 
ern high school is one of the scenes 
of a new educational motion pic- 
ture filmed and distributed by the 

Royal Typewriter Company. 


MOORE’S SYSTEMS 


Keep your records 
easier with a 


MOORE BINDER 


OU can now keep all your records in 
an easy, simple, compact manner if 
you use a Moore’s Security 4-Post 
Binder. For this binderis DIFFERENT. 
It enables you to remove or insert 
sheets in a moment. It is low in cost— 
Jong in life. It operates more simply 
than any other binder on the market. 
Here’s how simply Moore’s Binders 
operate. Fust four quick movements and 
the record is complete. 


This is why over 300,000 concerns are 

‘ using Moore’s Binders. They recognized 
the need for more efficient record-keep- 
ing. Moore’s Bindersfulfilled thatrequire- 
ment and are now standard equipment. 
You too can increase the efficiency of 
your own organization by adopting 
Moore’s Methods. Write us today. Tell 
us your problems. We will beglad tohelp. 
Or use the coupon below. No obligation 
will be entailed by either action. 


140-Page Book of life-size 
Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your re- 
cord-keeping problems— 
office or factory. Book sent 
free when requested on 
business stationery. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
5271 Stone Street Rochester, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send without obligation copy of 
book illustrated. 
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Promoting~ 


SPEED 
ACCURACY 


and HEALTH 


is the 


dominant 
purpose of 


Certainly a decided 
improvement over this 


Old-Fashioned Way 


ELIMINATING 95% of the ERRORS due 
to side-reading, by keeping the work-line 
always in sight. 

INCREASING THE OUTPUT 30% to 
50%. 

ELIMINATING INEFFICIENCY due to 
eye-strain caused by side-reading, and bad 
posture resulting in congested organs, slug- 
gish circulation and a consequent lowered 
vitality. 

It fits any desk or typewriter and. is at- 
tached to all makes of calculator, billing or 
bookkeeping machines. 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

If you have doubt of the great advantages of 
this modern method of transcribing, give the 
Error-No a trial in your own school at our 
expense. It will not cost you a penny until 
you satisfy yourself that you can no longer do 
without it. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


INC. 


55 Arbutus Street 
Rochester, New York 
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THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Commercial Education Publishers 


Leading Titles 


Gregg Shorthand (Gregg) 
Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg) 
Rational Dictation (McNamara and Markett) 


Rational Typewriting (SoRelle) 
The Typist at Practice (Stuart) 
Typewriting Speed Studies (Hakes) 


Secretarial Studies (SoRelle and Gregg) 
Fundamentals of Business (Birch) 
Fundamentals of Business Practice (Birch) 


Applied Business English & Correspondence (Hagar & SoRelle) 
Sixty Units in Business English (Brown) 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronunciation, 
Definition, and Application (SoRelle & Kitt) 


Rational Bookkeeping & Accounting (Belding & Greene) 
Basic Accounting (Bennett) 
Mathematics for the Accountant (Vinal) 


Business Organization and Administration (deHaas) 
Essentials of Commercial Law (Whigam) 
An Introduction to Economics (Laing) 


Salesmanship and Business Efficiency (Knox) 
First Principles of Advertising (Nesbit) 
Personality: Studies in Personal Development (Spillman) 


Rational Arithmetic (Lord) 
Applied Business Calculation (Birch) 
Modern Junior Mathematics, Books I, II and III For Junior 
High Schools (Gugle) 


And 


Texts for all Commercial Subjects 
Prognostic, Diagnostic, and Achievement Tests 
Teacher’s Keys, Manuals, and Handbooks 
for all basal texts 


Why Gregg Commercial Textbooks Lead 


Gregg texts have reached their present commanding position through years of research and 
investigation made with a view to finding the latest and best in commercial education. Gregg 
texts cover every phase of junior and senior high school commercial education. 


Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every page is tested in actual classrooms 
before it appears in print. Every principle set forth has been proved over and over again. 


Before selecting a commercial text, write us for a complete catalog of publications, or sam- 
ple copy of books in which you are interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO BosToN SAN FRANCISCO Toronto LONDON 
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‘ of the typewriters used for teaching ® 


ea typewriting in the United States 4 


“and Canada are UNDERWOOD— 


a Significant Tribute to the i 


Speed, Accuracy and Durability _ 2 


of % 


“The Machine of Champions” 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines N 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY x 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company K 
342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. a 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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